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This* publication reports the proceedings of the 
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A. 



NEA Position on Accountabiiity 



The National Fducation ANSociation rccogni/cs 
that the term "accountabilit\ as applied to pubhc 
education, !s subject to \aricd interpretations The 
Association maintains that educational excellence for 
each child is thp objective of the education s\stem 
The Associaliq;! helie\es that classroom teachers can 
be accountat>le onK to ihe (^egree that the\ share 
responsihilit> m educational decision pwaiing and to 
the degree that other parties v^ho share this responsi- 
bility * legislators, other go\ernment officials, school 
boards, administrators, parents, students, and tax- 
pavers are also helti accountable ' • 

The Assoc iat16n^^^<ffie\es that there should be np 
single or statewide accountabilit> system It will resist 
any attempt to transform assessment results into a 
national or state testing program that would seek [o 
measure all students, teachers, or schonJ^tems h\ a 
single sta/idard and thereb) impose/upon them a 




^lIigle program,' rather than providing opportunities 
for multiple programs and objectives Ihe Associa- 
tion believes thatjspecific behavioral objectives should 
not be used as* course objectives, nor as a basis for 
determining accountabilitv ^- V ' 

The Association opposes the unquestioned pursuit 
of behavioral objectives and insists upon 

a A critical examination of the effects of use of 

behavioral objectives 
b The Identification of areas where 'behaVioral 

objectives are useful but not harmfuf 
c The acceptance of alternative statements of 

objectives ' - 

d Recognition that evidence of learning is not 

always available upon request or demand 
e Recognition that performance criteria are not- 
alwavs uniformly or universally appJicable to a 
given populafton (Resolution 7 
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Robert hp^iom^f 
Confcroice'C hairpcrson 



The accountabiht) mo\ement in education reflects 
a. trend on the part of the fnibhc and their elected 
representdti\es to ask that educators answe; for what 
?hev are doing to meet expectations of schooling as 
ckfined b\ states, locahties. and the' federal govern- 
ment The facl^hat these expectations are frequently 
in conflict with each othef. with the best interests'of 
both students and teachers, and with reality says a 
great deal about Vrh> the public's confideitce in 
schoohng toda\ is so law The accountability 
movement is a misguided response to this diminished 
trust or Jlo unrealistic expectations Those who 
look on It to impto\e schoohng, including some 
educators, have failed to comprehend either the 
conflicts inherent in the expectations or the final 
fmplications of the accountability movement 

Here ar"^ some; examples of the significant conflicts 
facing educational decision-makers*to'da\ 

• fTfecti\e schooling requires a definitive and^ 
practicable agreement on student needs, yet never 
have the co/isfituencies of'or with an interest in 
education (teachers, students, parents, and state, 
federal, and local governments) been fbrthe^ from 
consensus 

• Goals for schooling range from pitifullv limited 
^ (back-to-basic<;) to prtiablv inflated (a cure-all for 

• the ills of socictv) 

• Communities that have lost cohfidence in their 
hch6ols want to pay less (or educatiog yet expect 
the schools to restore* public confidence using 
diminished.resourc^s 

• Evaluation of school^ depends heavily op 

1 
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» standard i7ed lesK \ei man\ experts behe\e si 
tests are neither valid nor reliable 

• Man\ observers of schooling believe that educa- 
tion can never reach its goals unless teachers 
Control xhe decision-making process, vet teachers 
are conspicuouslv absent and purposelv excluded 
in significant numbers fro*m decision-making 
councils'in the cducationaNhierarchv < 

• Schools a'nd teachers are increasinglv evaluated 
d'ccording to student performance'*' rather than 
qualify o|j^ sen. ices provided, m the face ol'" 
incontrovertible evidence that student perfor- 
mance can be neither aCcurat^lv ml-asured nor 
reliablv guaranteed 

In recognition of^the existence and the profound 
implicahons of suc^conHicts. the National Education 
Association held a National Accountabilitv Confer- 
ence. March lfttl9. 1977. in Washington, D C\, on the 
theme "VhooliiT^au-i'TRcctations in Cc^nHict " Confer- 
ence Chairperi^on Ropert Lipscomb ot the NEA 
Extjcuiive Comn:\inee. the major speak"ers, seminar 
and aclioH group leaders, and tlii^* participants 
addressed directlv of indirectlv manv 'aspects of. the 
theme, which invited and inspired a vMde range of 
interpretation - ' • 

The first section of this conference report draws 
primarily on the contribuligf^s of thu major speakers 
and seminar leaders to thinking in fouc ma)or areas 
the nature«of conflict, present and future implications 
for schooling if current conflicts are«nol satisfactorily 
resolved, conbiruciivc uses of conflict, and 'the 
resolution of conflict The second section summarizes • 



the CQncerns and^ priorities expressed by^ seminar 
participants ;n conference work groups The third 
section summarizes the action plans developed and 
piesented the groups to NEA Executive Director 
Terrv Ekrrndon ajid Mr Herndon's responses Brief 
concluding remarks, abstracts of conference resource 
papers., and a list of participants complete the report 
We hope the document will encourage constructive 
and coordma^id local-state-national action to make 
schools better pvlaces for'students and teachers 

NEA Instruction and Professional Development is 
indebted to the leaders and particifiants fop making 
the National Accountabilitv Confer-ence a success We 
are grateful uilso to Ms Darcy Bacon for her fine 
work in observing the meetings and writing the 
report 

I 

Robert M McCiure ' 
Program Manager 

NEA Instrugion and Professional Development 
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1. The Nature and Implications of Conflict' 




The Nature of C onflicf 

Contlict Its nature, and the responsil>ilit\ it places 
on teachers th« topic ot Robert C'oles^ keynote 
speech to the National 'Xccountabilitv Ciinterence 
C\)les probed the impact teachers do have and 
stressed the impact the\ could ha\e 'on contlicts'^m 
societv Accusing schools (it cetlecting "the powers^ 
and principalities." he urged teachers to lom hands 
children/ 'not to S^solve contlict, but to 
encoui^age. ex^vmine and learn \rnm it He told thtm 
to view conflfci as health\ and fiecessarv, its pain a 
prerequisite Jor hard decisions and true progress 
l^liing ot "Jteparticular child's personal experience that 
had a deepK disturbing attermath. Coles scored one 
school tor 'suppressing conflict when it should have 
been applauded and nurtured Vet he expressed a 
broadK (Optimistic view ot thetvalue ot conflict in 
relation to schooling, provided teachers take a 

" t\irccful rather thlin a tearful apj^roach to conflict 
where it e^xists 

C ontlicts in goals and conflicts program were 
the respective topics addressed b\ two other general 

■ 'session speakers. Wendell Rivers and Harrv Broudv 
RivePs traced miis^h of the existing conflict in goals of 
schooling to the tact that the traditionally accepted 

' aims ot education have become obsolete since the 

' Progressive ,Hra when^ Jtiev -were adopted Asking 
schooU lodav to cnable\students to (a) adjust them- 

i selves to their environment, (b) meet the immediate 

I 'The conlcrcnte speakers and seminar leadtrs arc qumcd in this 
! scttjon from the full written versions oi their oral presentations 
I Abstracts of their papers are appended to this report R 

0 



nee^s oj ea.ining a living, maintaining good health, 
and achieving contentment in life, and (c) bring at)out 
the objectives of The society in which thev live eremites, 
411 Rivers' words, "a situation of goal^ in conflict w'ltK 
reality." The reality is that /he environment is » 
changing* as fast as ,or taster than the students can 
le^rn to adjust to it 1 he pace of change also limits the ' 
'abihty^i schools to help its LUents, meet immediate^ 
heeds since **current information concerning how to 
meet those needs wifl not stay current " As for the 
third traditional g;oal of education. Rivers* contends 
that the present system of education is jinsuited in 
structure, function, and philosophy to be a \ehicle for 
social reform According to this analysis, the most 
commonly held expectations of schooling cannot be 
achieved because they are tied to the past and thus are 
in conflictjWith the realities of todav ^The\ must be 
refined and ^xpande^jHr^^ruly reflect the realities of ' 
the future i i ' 

Broudy, m expkying/f^lic expectations of school 
progran^s and what can realistically be achieved, 
pointed ogt that '*there are 'as manv publics as there 
are constituencies vocal enough to make their expec- 
tations- often conflicting known to local, state.^nd 
federal educational agencies If life ^expectations 

'^conflict, demands for programs" to implement these 
e^^pectations may ^Iso come into conflict , bu^once 
the school accepts a dire^ causal connection betw(?en 

' school oilfcomes and lite outcomes, it is yppped into 
accountability for producing these life outcomes He 
made the essential point that public- expectations of 
schoolmg 6ftejp fail to. take into account the fact that 




Hendell Rnen 



school prograRiS "do not translate directly into their 
uses in life. The effects of scffooling [are] more 
det^xtable in their absence than in their pfesence We 
tend to underestimate the resources furnished by 
fornial education and to overestimate the resources of 
e?(perience " As a consequence, in BroudyN view, Vhe 
public both overestimates what schools can accom- 
plish and underestimates^what they^||f*accomplish. 
• Discussing the various styles of teaching; Broudy 
pointed out tha't "palaver about ttaching and teacher 
education routinely holds up the rhodel of a triple- 
threat teacher wfio is a flawless didactic macWne^ a 
clever Socrates, and a compassionate expert in group 
dynamics Since the correlation among these types of 
competence .IS very low, teacher education programs 
are perpetrating a fraud or. exhibiting a pCofound 
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Ignorance" 1/ublio expectations ol ,schtuiUng and 
programs developed ^tor implementation b\ the 
'*triplc-threVt teacher" are predicated on a premise 
bound. e\c*ntuaii\ , to disappoint 

Broiid\ asserted that leaders ot the educational 
estabhshmertt have surrendered- decision-makmg 
autht)rit\ about the curriculum to.a '"consensus oi the 
di\cTse ciwstituencie-^ oi t'o legislative mandate " 
However he concluded that thev.mav have had 'no 
choice, "In the absence o! a c%ar national ethos and 
protessionalW legitimated authOritv, the voice of the 
' people perforce is the voice ot the school " Impjicit in. 
this analysis* is the necessity tor teachers to tormulate^ 
as a profession, their m^n expectations lor sch(Solmg, 
accepting the realities that cannot bc^changed and 
v\orkmg to change those that can ^ 



As Wells hoshav expressed it in his seminar on 
"Management Svstems^ A Paradox in Expectation," 
tor years "school people har\e stated their goals as 

.mere \Mndnu d.ressing mtended to keep the public at 
ba\ No\\ vveVe pavi^ig the piper Powerful members' 
ot the- public, seeing through this stratagem, are 
stattng our purposes for us --and being nonprofes- 
sionals, they ^state them in the nacrov^'est. most 
rudiment^vry terms" The accountabilitv movement 

' can be seen in f)art as a pr^iduct of this phenomenon 
In particular. Foshav viewed rhanagement systems, 
with their intent of developing pr^ojram goals that can 

^ be stated, 'measured, and evaluated in cost-benefit 

I terms, as a "maHdapfive respons?" to mistakes we are 
making in education. Their emergence in the wholly 
inappropriate area of schooling, in his view, to scmie 




Arthur ^Velh Foshav 
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extent reflects . failure on the part ut educators who 
can be'fauTted tor \agueness of purpose, unwar- 
ranted promises;.^ nadequate communication, and ''re- 
treat to a narrow pragmatism at the shghtes^pres- 



•sure 



Their emergence is ajso a product of th^ mi5rf5*ercep- 
t|pns of those who Jpplv management %\stems to 
education Fosha\ pointed 'out that while manage- 
"ment svstems "offer an opportunits to reduce the 
mysterv" of what educators' c^j) if thes force us to 
vbccome specific arfoul o^^ purpose, {pc\ also "have 
the effect of removing decision making from the point 
of aeti^," with sevrfil inevitabte results: Tlecisions 
. |re less respcvisive to local conditi^ons than the> would 
(Otherwise be. local administrators are reducSf, to 
bemg bureaf^crrwtac t unctionaries, and as the decisioni> 
i*are removed from their point ol origin. the> become 
increasinglv ''coarse grained" and have an ultimatelv 
destructive ^-ffect on educational qiuihtv I he end 
. 'fes'ult of the misguided attempts to achieve accoiint- 
abilitv through management systc^i^s is in total 
contradiction to anv initial expectations of impressing!' 
qualit> or even elticK:nc> I here are*ao beaetits and 
' the costsW're mcalcullrble 
; Ernest House examined the natVire of' some' of 
the dmiHicts affecting ".-Assessment Evaluation F^ro> 
grartjs/' He traced "the origrti oi. much of the- ac- 
coiyilabihtv movement to the comccrrToV Congress, 
\wji^h It enacted the 1965 Elementary" and Secondary 
jc^tion Act, that parents have a right to know th^ 
I effect of money spent on ihcir children's sc4iooU I he 
iitial intent of assessment, though bas<i;d on the 
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ques'tionable premise that test scores would serve as 
accurate indicators of school quality, may have had 
validitv However, this intent was altered within the 
government from assessing the responsw^eness of 
schools to iden^ifving the most efficient,allocation o£ 
resourctjs. and^tjje modern educational aecountabihty 
'mov ement was born House sees two inhererK flaws in 
this application of accountability the perception of 
'^educational techniques and childpcn as raw 
materials^ m a manufacturing process'^ and the 
/ assumption that there is a sti^ble relationship between 
"mputs" in education (he,, educational techniques)^ 
and "outputs" (i e . test scores)' He s|x:s a further 
defect in the expectations underlying systems analysis 
apd behavioral objectives^flRproaches to* education 
the false premise that scienTific techniijue can replace 
•expertise in teachmg based on *'kn|>u ledge of crafty 
and experierfce ' 

In Michigan, House studied the effects of an 
^acco.untability scFl^e in o'peration and reported that 
the system jw^miscfd "much acrimcTnv between the I 
state gov er.ti|ient and the teachers ^n the sTate without^^ 
offering any real prospect of improving education " 
The source of m'ueh of thd acrimony was the inability * 
of standardized tests to measure accurately what is 
taught in schoolsr much less oh test\sCores to^serye as 
"proxies frtr skills that are th^eans to functioning in 
^ater life" House maintains* that the challenge for 
evaluation is to make it "complementary" Jo the 
practice of teaching, not a subs|itute for it Recent 
public concern over declining school performance as ' 
defined bv test scores has fnade the schools "defcn- 
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sive. n*ot- better " Schools nft not mistaken in discern- ' 
ing a threat m the burgeoning m»*;use of evaluation. [ 
As Hppse points aut. pubhc critics of the 'schools 
whose mafor expectation was saving money \vere 
strangK in iavoV of, a i^cientific ma^ijagemcnt ap- ' 
proach which would convert "thu r4aj questions of 
educat%nal -practice into question? of' efficiencv ' 
Whtlc.efticiencv mav ^be relevant as a goal sometimes. ' 
'it is certainK a' perversion ot the educational process 
to take It as the overrrding cpjisideVation," The nature 
'of the conflict lies, in part, in jh<Mrafisformat^fX)n of , 
evaluation from a means ot.avsessing the success df 
- educatio'nal programs te ari(erid ,fn itself, with the 
programs designed to ensur^^^e success of the' 
evaluations 




Ernest H(>u\e 



Possible Futuref*^ ^ , . , , 

"Sevei-al of the confenencp speakers explored the 
'tyture ifnplications of existing conflicts in expecta- 
tions of schooling Iq the seminar on "The Teacher- 
Caught in Conflic; "Viarnn Haberman presented a 
.profoundly per^simistic, and provocative scenario for ' 
theToreseeable'fut*u/e of public education He made 
the^ following contentiOni»;^sdmevOf wliich were hotly 
disputed by'members of the semin^ir group but all of^ 
which warrant serious consideration 

• High-quality elementary and secondary public 
education has a lower priority in th^ public's 
mind thart as many as a dozen other sociall^sues. 
including |obs. health, energy, inflation, and 
crime 

• The pub|lic has lowered f||^expecta^tions of what 
schooling 'can accompltsh as a process for/ 
reaching social goal^^ 

• Schooling IS becoming limited to preparation for 
. a job. neglecting either student needs 

• Educational quality is .becoming less rather than 
^ more equal as higTier-income schobls improve aU 

a/ast^r rate than poof schools . 
•The publit' attitude toward youth is inrcreasmgly 
'negative, with emphasis on cqntrol rather thart 
motivation .of young people, 

• Aduft education will be the growth sector of 
' ' American education in the immediate future. 

W,hether,Or not one accepts these contentions, they, 
underscore, the *fact that public attitudes toward 
_edu<?ation^ can^no longer be g^s^umed to be positive, 

' 'Km 



's^^le. or necessanlv in harmony with the goals ^nd ■ 
attitudes of the teaching profej>sion 

In outlining* these trends for Gonsi(3bcation hf\ 
serninar participants. Ha5erman urged the organized 
.teaching profession to "take a more -reahstic view of 
the total getting m which schoohng of the future will 
operate." This view indudcs. in Haberman\ estima- 
tio^n, the realization tbat 'Schools ha\e moved from 
institutions of primar> effect to ones of secondarv 
impact. People of all ages now lea^rn more frofn the 
rnedia, their jobs, and their life experiences than they 
learn in formal schooling As the accountabilit\ 
rfiovem^t,;rfie back-to-basics movement, afid other 
trends continu^to narrow the purposes for schooling. 
increa.sing numbers of {people will learn'more things ot 
value outside the schools 




Martm paherman 



\»Susan futterman.'^ teacher who is now with the 
American ,Broadcast1ng Company, spp^e inforntally 
to and with participants at one of th^iganeraj^sessions 
about the real and perceived conftktj between schools 
and television' as they compete for th^ attention of 
"young people Speak^ig as ajeacher. she urged the 
participants^ to accept telev^ion as "part of thq. 
lighting of households" -. -a-fact of life with potent and 
lasting tmpact -and to^eTTtisider how we can use it 
wisely Specifically, she recommended d"forte to help 
children, make judgments about TV messages and not < 
be passive receive rsu "We have to help kids to 
understand'that what's oh TV isn't necessarilv what is 
or what needs to be " She suggested that we remind 
children the\ can move around and do other activitl?? 
when TV programs do liot demand their full 
attention She also feU t'hat children should be asked 
about the programs they watch to give them mental 
and' verbal exercise lhe>L .should be foiCed to make 
independent choices about what they watch, and be 
educated to make th^^se choices by exposure to a wide 
range of information and discussion of family values 
Citing efiorts to improve "programming*. Futterman 
also Critici/ed some of the messages children receive 
from television For example, the expectation of' 
immediate gratification may interfere with classroom 
perforfnance when students are fruslrated by anything 
less thin immediate progress in reading or other 
subjects Futterman's presentation intended to defuse 
the conflict between schooling and television by 
giving teathl^ participants in the conference construe^ 
tive approaches \^ making TV complement rather 



than compete \Mth the aims of education . 

^One seminar presentation wtTich brought home 
graphically* to participants the possible end results of 
unresolved conflicts in expectations of schooling was 
the discission of control of^educatiQn by the courts 
and legislatures In their seminar on"Tbe Struggle for 
Control Agencies in Conflict." leaders Patrick Duffy 
and David Girard explored the incr^sing intrusion of 
the courts into educational matters and argued^ 
persuasivelv that hijgh Utigation costs, the linrHted 
wisdom of the courts on educational issues, inade^ 
quate Vepre'Tentation of teaqher interests, and the 
long-rang^'^disadvantages of tiie adversary positions 
adopted in legal proceedings all miHg^te against any 
use of the courts to settle educational issues dss^cept as 
a last resort. rhe> believe the issue of legislative 
cmitrol leavQs much less to choice. As Duffy arid 
Girard put it, " The major issue for eckication is, after 
all. not whether legislatures iif fact have the means by 
whicj^to controLeducation. rathef the issue is, to what 
extent will they exercise that contror' They attrib- 
uted the recent trend toward legislative action to the 
failure of cducktipn to meet the social and academic 
^ expectatilij!lM"or it While allowing that the expecta- 
tions may be unrealistic, they see external (or 
JegKslative) efforts to make^ucation meet expecta- 
' tions as an inevitable^cons^uenjce of the perceived 
failure of internal efforts This development is 
significant for teachCTs for two major reasons: (a) The 
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legislative process iS a co'mposite of varying and often 
conflicting expectations frequently having little lo do 
with good education (b),The involvement of teachers 
in the creation of legislation^ that affects their 
— ^ofession in vital ways is u«fflly minimal. In Duffy 
and Girard^s view. "It is difficult to tell if external' 
control of education by courts and legislatures is a 
jjiere- transitory phenomenon or . . a more funda- 
mental force of permanance. Given the cuH*ent trend 
toward an internal* educatiQnal model increasingly 
adversarial jn nature (Collective bargaining has taken 
the major policy issues out of board rooms and placed 
them, onfnegotiating tables), it seems reasonable to 
presume that the change will be fjermanent,** 



Owen Peagler treated another aspect of the 
conference thame of ^pectatmns in conflict and its 
relationship to accountabihty m the seminar on 
^^StH-ving .Different Studrtit Needs'* He cited a 
nurnSer of deipOnstrable effects of conflicts \vhich 
hHve develpped /'during the pursuit of a multiphcity of 
goals for each student*" * . 

^ High priority is'^-placS^ ort basic education and on 
skill-oriented ct^rrj^tulurA. Expectations of school- 
ing have been alteVed'h^/ the economic factors of 
inflation, decreased, enrollments. ' and citi/en 
resistance to higher taxes "Jhe movement for 
basic education wijl prevail as'iong as inadeqimte 
budgets require'a forced choice ** 
(Martin Habernlan applied a different mtefprela- 
tion to the back-to-basics movement but simii^irly 
related it to the conflict between expectations and 
reality "Back-to-t-he-basics us merely -the simplistic 
way in which the pubhc is comfnuntcating this 
disenchantment witli^the noble, broad, bu^ unachiev- 
able goals attributed to schooK *') 

M^iimuhi requirements* 'for the high school 
■ diploma are emerging as "the latest account- 
ability mode." School systems are-being asked to 
**provide performances, not services alone 



• School- linancc alternatives are being explored 
and tested in court The voucher system appeals 
to sohie parents .who perceive it as returning to 
them some hieasure of control and accountability 
lost through collective bargainings impotent 
school boards, ^d bureaucratization of the 
educational svstem 

• T(?st> are used increasingly *'to create artificial but 
>objective checkpoints on the^ performance of 
students" with the danger tha't the goa) will 
''overshadow the implementation 
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• Declining cnf()llmcnt> will rt^uil in a changed 
student popuLition with pdrent>' expectations 
{or student assessment remaining relativeU 
constant Contlicls api^^ng the expectations of 
teachers. '<tudent> ajid parents inevitabls will 
ejnerge # 
' ' • Si)cie^\ is expanding, UnrealisticaiK the scope' of 
*WtVjC*^peciat1on;^ relating It) the role ot the school 
s\stem It IS stiifting responsibilit\ for., support 
and services to children from'^the corrimunit\ and 
% * the tamiK to the school setting while continuing 
% to hold , schools responsible tor the educational 
performance ot their clients 
I he trend toward emphasizing performance out- 
comes instead of scrv ices'^-provided to children is a 
^ ' lallacx decph rooted in the accountabilit\ movement 
It will, in Peagler's view, become ''a genuine threat to 
raising tunds and communit\ support tor providing 
educational services'' unless tcach^rb make an 
effective effort to involve *parents and citi^eos in 
• deciMon making on school programs and cur/icula 
Peagler. b\ implication, assumes that the decKion- . 
making process is now in the hands oi teachers, an 
assumption whfch the accountahilitv mcnement has 
senouslv undermined To resolve successfullv the 
existing conflicts in expectations of_s,cfiOoling it is first* 
necessar\ to re(\rient control (ner schooling to 
provide far greater teacher aUthoritv than ^s. n{)w the' 
case 

■ WcndglJ Rivers* descnptum of the state'of school- ' 
ing at tiiP^nd at the* last centurN provides a sobt^nn'g 
j warning against manv ol the accountabtlitv trends in^ 
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schoQling today "Toward the end oi the nineteenth 
century a public school svstcm existed-in this ccTuntr\ 
which consistentK came uryjer criticison for Us system 

/ of constricting rules and burcaucracv and its empha- 
sis upon uniformity and conformit\ in the behav lor of 
Its students and personnel Muman and cultural dif- 
ferences among the student populations were largeK 

- Ignored as a result ot highlv stajidardi/ed curricula 
aftd.teachmg methods*' is this state of affairs m 
ejduCation almost a hundred \ears ago \cr\ different 
from the state education will be m if the accountabil- 
ity movement^ continues to expand unim'pcded"^ The 
accountabtht\ mo\ement, in Broud\'s words, is a 
"bandwagon so plausible that wc ought to suspect it**. 

' yet the public looks incrcasingK to accountabilft\ 
legislation, assessment, and man!<|:emcnt svstoms to 
bring schoohng into line with conflicting 'ex pecta- 

'tions. \EA ViccvPresident Willard McGuire said in 
^is opening remarks. "We in the teachrng profession 
.should be front-lme rebels because there is a well- 
known and <jocumented histors tM confining and' 
limiting ihe actions and decisions ma'de bv teachers " ' 

, Constructive l^ses of C onflict 

Robert C*oles. m.his kevnote address, advocated 
constructive use of conflict in the simplest sense 
Urging that schools should connect the'teaching of 
even the basics to t he "everydav moral and ethical 
dilemrpas that all of us struggle with as citi/ens*' of a 
society in conflict, he said that our goal should be to 
be more conflicted rather than less He responded to a 
participant's question about the possibility^ censor- 



ship bv saving that we should accept the cons.eq uences 
of our, actions Without tliaching from community 
reaction Manv of the teachers listening reflected on 
^ the serious implications for teachers of conflict^of 
^conscience with public expectations of schooling 

Other conference speakers- sought to find benefits 
for teachers as well as society m constructive uses of 
conflict . ^ 

Ihe semmar on "^ekarch and Development." led 
bv William Tikuhoff and Beatrice Ward, provided a 
constructive approach to the problems stemn:iing 
from lack of teacher involvement in and control of 
R&D programs and decisions fikunoff and Ward 
proposed an interactive model for individual teachers 
m the researc+t^ process, from Jhe initial idea through 
conduct, develo^nnent. and dissemination of the final 
product The benefits, m their estimation, would be 
multiple' the real problems facing teachers would he 
tackled, the. results would be applicable to'*the 
classroom, the context in which the research 's carried 
on would be recognizable tq^ other teachers and the 
remits compatible with their own instructional 
settings, the research would use vajid situation- 
specific data mstead of students* achievement test 
scores as the "ultimate indicators'\of the outcomes of 
tc^iching and learning, and it wf)iild draw on the 
per^ective^ of both paFticipants and nonpgrticipants 
m the study. Teachers involved in RScD. if "worked 
with" rather than ''worked on.'* would he able to 
increase other teachers* understanding of the research 
and their ability to capitali/CM^n its product Their 
own n^sigltts and analvHcal skills would b^ increased. 
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20 enhancing their effectiveness m the classroom, and the 

present isolation of teachers 4n their classrooms from 
* the rest of tbeir profession would be reduced The* 
4 final result of the resear^:h would have far greater 
prospect of real ^v^lue to teachers in all other 
classrooms , * ' 

Ha;/fn^ acknowledged the inF)erent -conflicts in- 
expectations of tensions existing in" rfiost current 
research' and development. Ti^uriaff and Ward and 
' ' the participants in their semina^ werf'able to dernle ^ 
from that conflict a proposal for an interactive model 
for research and development that they believe cquld 
make a substantial cooj^ib^ition to schodui^ 

Owen Pcagler pointed to the silver lining somq 
major areas of conflict in education in his seminar on 



"ServW Different Student Needs" He' discussed 
declinii^^ enrollments as an opportunity for school 
distnclMo reconsider their position^; on student entry 
levels* He suggested that unneeded facilities be sold o^^ 
put to use serving the elderly or as alternative schools. 
And he counseled against waste or RIPs.(reductions 
m^fdrce) of experienced and capable teachers in favor 
of utilizing them, to serve students identified as 
edtrcationaUy disadvantage! or with special needs 
Among the requirenfients of these students are smaller 
classes ani individuajized and specific programs 
PeaglerUaid that declining-enro>|ments. while unwel- 
come, r&present "a genuine opportunity to redirect 4" 
available resource to an identified target population." 
It \vas" noted [ipeviously that Owen Peagler cited 
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minimum requirements for the high school diploma 
'Js **the latest accountability mode" for ' students, 
, parents, community, anct employers He suggested 
that these requirementi. represent an enofrrious 
' challenge to the public schools and that the inherent 
conflicts over what standards should be set, how 
performance should be measured, and how to provide 
remedial help for students falling short of set 
^andards offer "a genuine opportunit\^ for school 
persons trt educate their com'munit\*and be willing to 
be educated b\ their community or coYrtmon goals, 
standards, and val-ues'' tor education 

Making what hejelt vlas a realistic assessment of 
teachers' prospects for gaining jurisdiction over their 
*^own preparation and certific^ttion, Martin Hahtr- 
man was pessimistic about their being able to -wrest 
control of prcservice education from colleges and 
universities in most states or of program accreditation 
and licensure jnadw^erv from state department^ bu- 
reaucracies He contended, however, that in-service 
education can be the .means for ne\# approacht*^rto 
professional development, including different k^nds of 
teacher centedj and a variety ol educational experien- 
ces. Whereas at present, HabeFman feels, teachers' 
only control over in-servfee education is as **C4^)n- 
sumers/' in the future org^/ed teachers will play a 
more **decisive, controlling role through legislation, 
contracts, and organization policy decisions** But he 
warned against an extre|^e outcome of this trend 
pressure ty meet exclusively the needs of classroom 
practitioners for coping with immediate problems and 
to Ignore the long-term need for learning theories and 



practices crucial to professionalization This outcome, 
\Ha6erman said, **is a foolproof method forgiving up 
t^tjoptions of becoming a profession and relegating 
leaching to the status ot a municipal craft union"* His 
approach to constructive use of coriflict is for teachers 
to adopt a realistic view of the environment in>^'hich 
education now operates ' They can then^ concentrate 
on goals With some promise of success rather than 
deplete thl^ir resources and credibility m conflicts'that 
defv resolution 

Broudy qualified his advocacy of constructive pse 
of conflict by cautioning against accommodating "by 
cofnpromise or superficial consensus conflicts caused 
by internal incoherence of the goals and miscon- 
struals of the real^y^of schooling " Conflicts in 
expectations 'of schooling can. Broudy believes, be 
constructive *Mf^they are used to confront all parties 
concerned - teachers, taxpayers, administrators, and 
legislators - with the cost of mindless ad hoc 
.peddling with- the schcfol curriculum. We Ian 
carrv ort an efficient and rewarding pj-ogram of 
instruction if we do not have tb pay for a hosi of non- 
tnstructional functions out of the instructional 
budget" But the conflicts must first be identified so 
that expectations of schooling can be attuned to 
present and future realities ^ ' " 
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Favorable Resolution of ( onflict 

In addition to c,xp)i)rmg the man\ facets of lets 
in expectations of schuoling. the Nataonal Accounta- 
bihtv Conterence leader> offered recommendations 
tor resoKmg contlict for the benefit of both teachers 
and edfication 

Wendell Rivers advocated an intellecluat alliance of 
TOucators with parents, bu^nessmen. scientists, and 
trade unions to work toward the goal of developing 
"in the children ol toda\ ' thtf cognitive and 
affectivtrskiUs that the adults ot tomorrow will need^ 
t-t) survive in tht accelerated pace of the future " - 
^ Anticipating the future \\as .the crux ot Msfrtin 
Habetman's recommendation^'to teachers. He sees a 
danger for teachers m chngu^g.to the status quo they 
mav remain permanentlv m the position of respond- 
ing to and counteracting External pr'essures There is 
risk in* disrupting the. status quo.- on the other hand., 
because it requires taking initiatives which mav be in 
conflict with curfent political arrangements and 
professional practices Haberman chided teacher 
organi/atjons "too busv surviving to deal wjth 
survival issues," and said that teachers must'prepa/*. 
themselves to cop^ with a variety of roles and settings 
and an uncertain set of future contingencies As an' 
example, t,hev shouid recogni/e that the profession 
can b<4 practiced in places-other than schools He crted 
'the \iew\4ial in order for 'teaching to be a genuine 
profe*ion. teachers musfbc prepared to "move easily 
and horizontally within ^any human service careers 
from classrooms, lo coun.sering sites, to storefront 
social action agencies, to senior c'mzen hopies . ^he 



current overs4ipply of teachers couJd be alleviated" if 
teachers could "diversify and'begin to expand tjieir 
developing human servj^ce opportunities"" 

Owen, Peaglcr saw the "general tendency t)f teach- 
ers to look outside their profession for leadership and 
direction'' as hampering imperative initiatives for 
meeting special student needs Teachers must have, 
confidence in ,their^ capacity to solve^ their own 
problems and influence educational policy before they 
can exercise etiucational leadership m an effective' 
par\liership. with tjie community He cited potential 
aberration the goa/of competency testing as an 
area where classroom^achers are essential to provide 
•^iirection and brake dMere appropriate " 

Du\h and Girard further developed the concept of 
partnership, offering co-determination as an ap- 
proach to reversing the trend toward an increasingly 
adversarial model o^'educationai decision making 
Arguing that decisions on such issues as budget 
pcvprjties, class si/e, curriculum content, ^nd educa- 
tional philosophy cannot be determined by the 
separate interests of employers and employees, they 
urged consideration of plans being adopted m Europe 
giving employees a share or voice in management as a 
fresh approach to educational control. They stressed 
that co-determini4ti05i is not "a euphemism forjrneet- 
and-confer [but] a specific labor law approach which 
can functionally alter the structure of,M:hool boards " 



' Howsam. R^^bert B, and others EcJtuaimg a J*rafessum 
Washtngtom I) C American Association of CoUeges for Teacher 
Education 1976 p l.U 



Their. View is that shared management of education is 
inevitable The ^ajor question now is **whether4hat 
strategy will be primarily exercised internally among 
segments of the educational community or externally 
exercised^ with courts and legislatures as principal 
architects of ec^ucational policv. leavin^^ educators as 
dutiful and divided civil servants " 

if 

Wells Foshay also strongly urged teachers to 
provide leadership in educational discourse. He 
remmded them, that **the temptation to follow the 
public jead. or the apparent public lead, in this field is 
very strong indeed By so doing we achieve peace in 
the short run. The *difficultv with these short-run 
solijj^ions. of course, lies in their fong-run consequen- 



ces. 



. Ej^jiest House argued thai in order for teachers to 
nfike a^ significant - contribution to edijcational 
discourse the\ must first reestablish professional 
authority He stressed in his analysis of the effects of 
the accountability movement that "the attecppt to 
reduce practical knowledge ofi^eaching to technical 
rufes of procedure which arc 'verified' by pscudoscien-' 
" tific techniques ha^ resulted in a great lessening of the 
teachers profes^sional authority Everyone now feels 
justified in telling the teacher how to teach" To 
counteract this trend, in his opinion. teachC-r^ must 
come toge.ther to reflect on the problems thev face 
(including serious discussion of the impaci of 
evaluation on teaching) and arrive, at a co'^nsensus 
about what >s basic to good education in terms of 
both curriculum and practice To many the accounta- 
bility .rtiovement IS a product of diminished confi- 
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dence in the efficiency of public education, whicli can 
be explained in large^measure by a failure of its 
^constituencies to agree on a defensible and feasible set 
of expectations fof schooling Wendell Rivers 
suggested a single governing criterion for defining 
reasonable and real^kstic expectations: The definition 
of needs to be met by schooling should ^e hmfted **at 
the point of your capacity to deliver." 

Harry Broudy expressed the same thesis in another 
way Fundamental to any successful effort to resolve 
convicts -in expectations of schooling, he said is 
understanding that "there are some outcomes the 
schooK might produce with more money or more time 
or reduced class si/e. but probably nat the elimination 
of crime. ^ poverty: and fHe demoralization of our 
institutions . We can learn perhaps that the Ameri- 
can schooK are not bankrupt, that there are some^ 
things they can do welK , . a f^w things they can do 
superbly, and some they can't do at all " 
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A Suininary of Concerns Identif ied'by Confer ence Participants 



Using the information geherated in their preceding 
senfimar sessions, the National Accountabihty Confer- 
ence action groups began their work by identifying 
concerns xaised^in the seminars or b> the participants' 
own experiences and observations Then came the 
process of sifting tbAugh the concerns identified to 
decide on an order^f priority, to examine the reasons 
underlying each concern, and to explore possible 
resources for effective action Because many of the 
issues were noted by more than one group, whether in 
tNe same or iri different words, this section'of tlj^ 
report will discuss ^them from the standpoint of the 
conference as a whole ' • 

One theme emerged from the cumulative efforts of 
th^ action groups as being. of paramount importance 
to teachers and underlies many of the concerns 
e> pressed teacher control of education Teacher 
p;irUcipation in the decision-making processes that 
alfect the schools, the need to devejop teacher 
ppsitions oft decisions now imposed on schools which 
have direct impact on practice, and approaches to 
increasing teacher involvement in decision making 
and control over all aspects of schooling were 
discussed by most of the groups 

Effective partfcipation in "the decision-making 
process requires, in the view of conference partici- 
panj^K a comprehensive definition of the respective 
roles and responsibilities of groups m the educational 
hierarchy— teachers, school administrators^ school 
boa*rds, state- boards and departments of education, 
'higher education institutions, the federal govern- 
ment—in order to detern^ne the scope of each group*s 



authority. It is also necessary to define the'appro- 
priate role of schools, to develop balanced curricula, 
and to make expectations correspond with schooling's 
valid functions. Teachers must become involved in the . 
entire s^ctrum of education, from the'formul^tipn of 
public policy fhrough the development and imple- • 
mentation of programs 

Concern was expressed that each group other than ^ 
teacherj involved in decision making exerts consider- 
able power over issues related to teaching without an 
understanding of^the issues Policies destructive to 
teaching inevifablV result. Management systems ai»e a 
prime example. Among the concerns raised about 
management systems were the complete separation of 
decision making from implementation and the role, if 
any, teachers should take in decision making and • 
planning — how much control and ^ responsibility 
teachers should accept Participants ^uggestep that^* 
development of a model fo7 teachej/4nvolveme<u in 
decision making would be usefj^ 

The tendency of management syst^s to become 
ends instead of means and thus^^etf^erpetuating was 
discussed m terms»of the consequent need for constant 
redefinition of criteria and goals and for monitoring 
the federaf and" state .bureaucracies. Rules and 
^regulanons devised for the expenditure of federal 
funds'often constitute de facto management syslems. 
Participants made the distinction that managemenj 
systems fail to make— between teaching by objectives 
and mani^gemeTnt by objectives. » 

The issues of control over entrance to the teaching 
profession, preser.vice and in-service training, accredi-., 
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tation, andiicensure were all of considerable cancern 
Interest centered on how to upgrade requirements for 
entering the profession, how to assure-proportionate 
representation of^teachej-s in decision making on 
profdssional standards, and the need to work toward 
pubjic acceptance ol autonomoiis standards and 
practices boards controlled by teachers ^ 

Teacher involvement in standards for preservice 
and in-ser\'ice e&ucation was^considered essential to 
ensure that 'framing meets practitioner\' needs 
Substantial teacher participation in the op*eratioa of 
teacher centers was vicAv'ed as one of the ways to make 
in-service training of greater value : * 



On the issue of research and development, 
conferees pressed for teacher mvolvem'e;.nt in making 
as well as m implementing decisions to ensure that 
research will be directed af teachers' real problems 
and therefore be of real use 

Concern was expressed about the effect of 
collective bargaining on the teachw's role indecision 
making and on teachers' ability to adopt either an 
advocate or an adversary role as appropriate. On the 
question of the compatibility of collective bargaining 
with professional development, participants said they 
should function' together rather than at cross- 
purposes,- ' ^ ^ 
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Discussions relating to the increasing role of the 
1 courts and legislatures m decisions that shape 
\ schooling aad affect teachers centered on ways for 
teachers to head off interference and mcrease theii^ 
own involvement in the decision-making process .* 
j A number of significant decisions affecting teuichmg 
I have been imposed either through a process exclusive 
i of teacher coDtrol or by external circumstances While 
f ad vocatin|f 'efforts to gain- a greater teacher role in 
such decision making, conference participants saw the 
! immediate need for teachers to develop strongv 
: unflfied iX)sitions on the issues and to press for their 
acceptance A specific major concern, for instance, is 
the increasing use and abuse of standardized testing 
coupled with a basic lack of public understanding of 
the limitations of testing The fact that standardized 
'testing may be tied to teacher evaluation and funding 
allocations further demonstrates- its potential for 
misuse Participatits agreed that such testing is time- 
consuming and X)f little use in the classroom, in part 
beoTuse the results become availaWe too late. They 
emphasized the need for teachers to shafe what they 
kno^v about the legitimate use of testing and to work 
to develop altetnative forms of evaluation. 

The issue of teacher evaluation prompted the 
following questions Who should do the ev^uation^ 
using what procedures'^ How will the evaluation be 
used? What will>e the rol? of peers m evaluation'^ 
Participants strongly supported making quality of 
service the prime evaluative criterion applied to teach- 
ers as-svell as to school programs 



The impact of shifts in educational funding^is being 
widely felt, and conferees expressed concern about the ^ 
following trends the destrijctiveness of efforts to tie 
tunding to teather and prograiji evaluation, the 
erosion of "local" control over e^ducation due to the 
myriad strings attached tt) the expenditure of state 
and federal government moneys; tfie'implicatio'os for * 
schdolmg m court decisions in New Jersey and 
California requiring equalization of fund.mg among 
localities, and the effect of declining enrollments 

Some critical questions w^re raised regardirtg-the ^ 
spreading interest- in establishing minimum ,high 
school requirements and new exit options Should 
there be minimum requirements'' How should they be 
measured and admmistered'^ Teachers have a stake m 
the answers to these questions . 

Many of the. coiTcerns of participants revolved " 
around ways to gain control pf thaitnportant factors,, 
and decisions affecting their profession. Co- ' 
determination and how to achieve it was explored by 
some, including a discussion of obstacles to and 
pitfalls of that approach as w^ll as its advantages Co- 
determination would involve liaison with other 
agencies such as state boards and offices of education, 
school' boards and administrations, higher education, 
and the federal education office. Some participants 
expressed reservations, based on past disillusionment 
with "meet-and-conYer" joint management ventures. 

The **missing management component" of teaching 
the public what schools are* .doing, could be doing, 
•and cannot do was addressed in several groupsl The 
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need 'to establish better communication with the 
pubhc in order to correct misinformation, to present 

. teacher positions in an effective manner, and to 
renore diminished pubhc confidence in sch'ools was 
seen as essential Ot equal importance is the need to 
improve communication ahd leadership developtpeht 
- within the teaching profession Teachers need tq build 

, their own self-image, share their expertise, inform 
themselves, and develop unified positions on i^>sues 
ip^portant to 'the profession 

Tonferertce participants saw. finally, tht? lack of 
political actiDn at all levels as an impediment to the 



goals of the profession Teachers fail to dqal with the 
reality ot political needs in making responsible 
educational decisions They must gain an under- 
standing of the internal processes of agencies they 
. work with or "Whose work affects them and learn how 
to use that knowledge. They must become directly 
involved in all phases T>f t4ie legislative process— and 
act instead of react m this as well as many other, 
irnportafit areas ' , _ . - 
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Cfn the Ikst day of this three-<Jay conference each of 
the ^action groups met to distill its concerns and 
priorities m the area o^ccountability m^o a siViglc 
proposal' an^ plan of actipn for presei)'tation to NEA 
fexecjutrve Direcfor Teity Herndon. This section of 
the- report preseAts those. proposals and action plans 
and Mr. Herndon's responses td^em ^ 



r 





J ^ Executive Director. NEA 



Semina/ I. Conflict^ in Assessment/ Evaluation 
Pro^ramsT 

Resource Leader: 

Ernest House, Associate Professor ^ 
Center for Instructioji and Curriculum Evaluation 
University of Uhnois 

Action'Group Leaders: 

Mary Kay Kosa, NEA Director from Michigan 
Bernard McKenna, NEA/IPD Staff * 

This group's proposal, presented by Mary Kay 
Kofa, has tv^o aspects' The ftrst is educating tl\e 
public as to "Why we are good teacliefs, why we like 
tedchihg, what it's all about. We have to know who we 
are, and after we decide that, we have to communicate 
us*.to our'pubhc." Stressing the importance of the 
NEA contribution, she made the point that "much of 
what's hajiperiing Jto teachers in instruction and 
professional cjevelopment was begun at the federal 
level and continues to be pushed 'cTOXwi through the 
states to local associations by the federal agencies.** 

The group's specific proposal relative to assessment 
concerns is for the NEA to take an importahf role in 
developing criteria/^aH3'"T>«<xedures for evaluating 
'student learningYtQward rep^ement of standard- 
ized tests with a/ceptable and ^desirable alternatives. 



^ Some of the action group proposals ^toi^il^cd here include 
material not presented orally al the mcetin^oul submitted in 
written form Ktr tterndon's responses have been excerpted from 
• the transcript of the concluding oonfejence session. 
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MarV Kay Kosa 



f^rnnnJ V/t Kenna 



The NEA role wg^\6 include developing guidelines 
for^ tt)e establishment of 'criteria and procedures; 
assisting with in-servicjp training; m cooperation with 
state associations. , setting up' teacher parvels to 
establish procedures: identifying acceptable alterna- ' 
tive mcrdelsr'and training UniServers in IPD concerns 
The' ^EA should also apply to the assessmei>j^issue its 
"great capacity for'using the nationwide media 'yhs 
Communications and "Publishing units should be as 
creative and as innovative as possible to produce 
"impact type programs" with specific goaJs State and 
local associatio;is would need to follow* through on 
those creative medial procedures * " *^ 
The group also felt tha4 legal or political action is 
extremely important in the area «f assessment and 
requires an authoritative program- and regular interr . 
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action at local, state; and aational levels among public 
school educators. 

-"We' are ^sajang that we are }n contfcfl of the 
profession . the shapers of our own destmy^." 

Mr, Herndon's ^RespQnse,: The observation that 
many of thtv prol)lems for feachers and for state 
affiliate^ initiate with the federal government is an 
important point Many state departments of educa- 
tion are nearly federal bureaus, and the notion that 
the states are administering public education has 
become a fantasy. We at NEA have been trying t6 
identify the federal sources of money tha^ 'ar*' 
stimulating these problems so that we can deal with 
those sources We have found thatj^here are not good 
data available 'about What is happening with federal 
^dollars and what impact they are having. 



c. 



Regarding standardized' tests. I reiterate the 
fft)sition that stand^irdi/ed tests are being so widely 
misused that we might to stop them itltogether They 
are itot useful to teachers as the\ are presently being 
utili/ed. and the harm they are doing vastly exceeds 
the good they might do On the other^hand. I don't 
hkc the way a lot of teachers and affiliates are 
responding to standardized tests. I thmk many of us 
are about two-thirds co-opted as we try to Avork 
within the systems that are being promulgated, by the 
state department^ and the|sde^al government We try 
to work with them an th^mar^ we look for ways to 
make them better I stiAe without equivocation that 
tning to evaluate what is happening in schools with 
standardized tests is foolishness.^ a waste of money, 
and will not produce an>thmg constructive, 

On using the niitional media - I don't th^nk any- 
body at NEA really quarrds with that But "when we 
start translating al^ese asp^irations into dues, people 
atart getting cold feet and back away 



allocate dojlars to education on the assumption that 
we will be a better society and a better nation/or it. In 
this political * environment we find educational 
administrators at the local and state levels beginning 
to talk in a language more appropriate to business 
and commercial enterprises— co^t-benefit analysis, 
cost>effectivwiess analysis, input /output ratios They 
want to quantify certain dimensions of human 
behavior and social institutions. The politicians pick 
up on that because politicians never want to raise 
taxes ^ They are conservative \»hen it comes to 
appropriating dollars,^ and such language provides 
them a new way to elude- their responsibility to 
ap'propriate those dollars , ' ' 

We need to look at politics as a matter of public 
education We need to create a political envirorwnent 
where a politician who wants to spend more mon^ 
on education can be popular with the voting 
constituency' because the cause is- popular with the 
voting constituency If we can involve ourselves in our 



NOW,, -about the political action matter. 1 thirrk". Communities and^ in community education programs 
youVe eight The roots of the accountability problem to that schoobng is once again.a popular political 
are in politics aed. therefore, the solution is in issue, all we have to do Is find pro-educatioji, 
politics Education has^ecome sufficiently expenjive....'^didates and expose them to a public that demands 
that it IS no longer as popuUr as itonce|was to simply support for education fropn their politicians. 



Seminar IL The Teacher: Caught in Conflict 

Resource Leader " - 

lUartih H^berman, Dean 

Division of l^rban Outreach, University of Wilconsm 
System • / 

Action Group Ixadcrs' 

Carl W "Harner, President 

Florida, Teaching Profession-NEA 
Andrew Griffin.' NEA IPD Staff 
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Carl Tiarner presented this group's proposal based ' 
on the concern that although K-12 teachers comprise 
80-859^ df the teaching profession across the country 
and "possess a vast,arnount of expertise m the 

.practical art of teaching, they are denied or lack the 
power to set ^he standards for Hc€flsure in the' 
teaching-profession." The group proposed (a) that the 
united 'profession aiust gam representation on state 
standards and licensure boards proportionate to^he* 
number oT K-12 teachers m a state, and (b) that withm 
states, preservice and m-service education, must be 
designed and based Upon needs jdeiftified by the K-12 
teachers To accomplish the goal of developing , 

-autonomous standards and practices boards they 
recommended a strategy following-this sequence (a) 
control of in-service education, (b) control of^ 
certification, (c) control of licensing, (d) control of 
preservice education, (€) autonomous standards, 
licensing, and practices board Cantrolling fn-service 
education was chosen as the initial goal because state 
associations start from a position of power by virtue 
of the number of teachers involved in in-service 

^education andjheir intimate knowledge of programs 
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Implementation of ihe group's proposal uould in- 
voke, strategv and trairyng sessions for securing state 
legislation, the targeting of five states lhat seek to 
strengthen existing standards and practices laus and 
zeroing* jn on these, and over a period of time, 
possibly wjthin 'the next fiscal year, targeting ten 
states that will uork to secureHegisiation uithm two 
legislative sessions 

The groups second pnoritv was teacher evaluation 
and the necessitv to eliminate an\ form of standard- 
ized testing as a ;ncans of such evaluatiati Ji^'involve 
teachers in the development of evaluative criteria and 
process, and to restnc^t evaluation to its U';e solelv as a 
means of improving instruction 

Mr Herndon's Response^ T he committee suggests 
that the autonomous standards and practices 'boards 
ought^ to' be among the highest priorities m this 
orgam/atimi Tm not sure Lean agree with that It is 
mv guess that if we would sample the NBA member- 
ship todav and rask them to r^nk a numbe; of 
things their job secU^rity. their economic status, the 
size of classes, the availability of mbnev. the creation 
of autonomous licensure boards we would find that 
licensure boards, as important as they may-be to those 
who ipend time thmRing'about them, do not have 
high status - That suggests to me that the basic 
challenge is leacJership and not appropriations It is 
noha^atter of bringmg'together teacher r'epreserya- 
lives to legislate licensure boards as prior it i^v-but for 
those representatives to cause tljem to be pjiorities 
among the people who pay the dues 



In that setting I would 'make a few additional 
observations One. we have taken far too limited a 
view of these autonomous^teacher licensure panels It 
is a mistake for us to persist in discui^sing licensure as 
a function that can be separated from both preservice 
and in-service ^educatioTf. and J think it is a mis?ake 
for us to separate preservice and in-service education 
from the educational re se'axch' programs being carried 
on by the various institutions We ought to be striving 
for teacher panels that have simulfaneous jurisdiction 
over all these functiona^It may be that in some states 
we ought to target the institutions rather than the 
state If as an experimental alternative we were to gear 
in on those institutions, ^'t could put panels of, 
practicing teachers in an authoritative role m ;he 
operation of colkges of education They ought to be 
looking at the preservice education programs q/" these 
institutions and the recommendations for licensifig, at 
follow-up, responsibilitieji. for assisting teachers once 
they*, are licensed and employed, and then at the 
research functions sathat the limited dollars available 
for research are spent to find answers to questions 
teachers are asking " ^ 

You also observe that NEA must gain representa- 
tion on "these panels proportionate to teachej 
population My preference woulcj be a mare direct 
« statement that the teachers should control the panel. I 
would observe, however, that the execution of that 
plan places the major burden on the state affiliates, 
w^th NEA in *a secondary, supporting role. No state 
can import lobbyists to deal with the state legislature. 



I . Seminar 111: Management Svstems: A^Paridox in 
Expectation 

Resource Leader . ^ 

^Arthur 'Wells Foshay. Professor Emeritus 
Teachers College. Columbia Lniversity 

Action Group Leaders ' f 

Reginald Washington. NE A Director from \ew York 

Ric|iard Mallory, NEA IPD Staff 

The concern of this Action ^roup. as^outlmed bv 
Reginald \Vashmglon, dealt with ^making manage- 
ment systems more responsive to the" teacher as 

instructor To accotnphsh this. \hc grotip .recom- 
mended defining the role of teachers in the d^cision- 

' maTcing process for management systems in terms of 
progra"m responsibi!it\^at the claSsPoom level, support 



services needed, and instructional objectives to be 
formulated and carried out 

Acknowledging lhat management systems ma\ be 
necessarv in terms of adwinisuative. managerialrand 
accounting responsibilities and processes to support 
classroom instruction, th^ partlClpanls^ln the group 
maintained that teachers must be knowledgeable and 
av\are ertoiigh to deal with management systems (hat 
infnc^ge on their responsi^fji^tterand the classroom 
environment Af^-^ece^ble management system 
must incUMe the teacher as the si^ificant decision 
.maker In addition, teachers must be included m 
*monitoring^ state and federal pri)grays to ensure that 
^ the maximum dollar^benefUs reach the classroom and 
-''the children A third objective is that the prime 
evaluative criteria for school programs nf^ust be the 
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qualitv of total scrv^es provided to Mudents, not the 
ev^aluation of individual pertormance in selected or 
generalized areas 

'Th^^ group recommended that *lhe N-EA take a 
positive and active position on the formulation and 
implementation of management systems rather than 
the costK * negative approjc;li Specit1caHv>HtK 
Association should identifv effective educational 
jjjianagcment svstems systems thai aliov^ teacher 
involvement and professional responsibilitv in Yela.- 
tion to instruction and evaluatKxi and develop for 
Its affiliates criteria bv which to evaluale existing 
management svstems 

Also. \FA IPD leadership training programs 
should be developed and inte^ated vMth state and 
local activities to help leaders and teachers deal with 
management svstems that do rjot provide for teachver 
involvement . , 

V/r Herndons Respon'se I am in general agree- 
ment w^rth the^report of this panel if anything, my 
feelings are a great deal stronger I don'Mbink many 
management systems that have their ge'nesis in 
^ production enterprises have any relevance to the 
operation of essential!) social institutions like 
schoojs. Given the strength of my feelings, I would 
have some reservation about fhe commrttee's criticism 
of our essentially negat;ve posture Pm not self- 
conscious about saving Tm against it Once >'ou 
^decide to positively participate in trying to remold 
and extrapolate from the private production expe-' 
rience t^at which is relevar^to the school you are 
-already halfway co-opted since you are using the very 
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assum{)tions that you reject There may be some 
^systems^we don't want to be so negative about, but 
don't apologi/e for a defensive posture if youVe 
defending»against evil 

Orte other trap I think we* have 'to avoid falling into. 
IS a tendencv for state and national organizations^of 
teachers to begin operating like state departments of 
education, curriculum coordinators of large 'sch6o] 
districts, research institutions, and all the other people - 
who^rc striving to find theone best aVswer that can^ 
be, imposed on every classroom, every school 
building, every local school district Once we decide 
we are going to find a better answer 'than the other 
people, ^^e are in the mode of finding, the one best 
answer that is going to be imposed Whether that 
answer comes from the U S Office of Educatioji or 
from a committee of the National Education 
Association, we are denying alternatives to the 
individual teacher I think our position ought to be 
the transference of power from people removed frgm 
the instructional process to those involved in- the 
instructional process The development-of criteria and 
guidelines provided thfese are very gejieral. provided 
they take the form^ of adV^e to state leaders and local 
leaders, and provided high on that list is a system that 
gives individual teachers room to move, to think, to 
decide, and to effectively carry out their deci>rions— is 
a good Idea But if you are talking about just another 
set that gets imposed on a teacher to make that 
teacher^ life mofe inflexible, more rigid, then Tm 
against it. even if it comes from NEA 
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Seminar IV. Conflicts That Arise from Serving 
* Different Student Needs 

Resource Leaders 
Owen Peagler 

Dean of Continuing Education 
Pace Universitv, \ew York 

^ary Lou Armiger, As,sociate Director of Instruction 
New Jersey Education Association 

Action Group Leaders 
Ed Fogha, NEA Director from California 
Carmel Sandoval, NEA IPD Staff , 

'The deliberations of this group,' presented b\ Ed^ 
Foglia^ centered on the object ive oT "enhancing the 
teacher's image wrth himself and with the public, 
providing a voice for the, teacher in the decision- 
- making process, and building community support for 
the instructional program" The gi^oup determined 
that the best wav to aCcomphsh this goal is to make 
IPD a top-level prioritv in state, local, and national 
organizations, equal with other top-level priorities in 
the NEA budget This increased emphasis should take 
the form of a j;ampaign to create awareness about the 
rok of the school, to retrain NEA staff -t^rgani/ers to 
in turn train^merRbers in the process of generating 
consensus on educational issues locally and how to 
make that conse'nsus work within the community and 
the educational systerp Other useful functions the 
N'EA^'could perform would be creation of a natioj>tt^% 
data retrieval system so'tei^chers will have an open 
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^ forum tor the cxchanguot ideas and experiences in 

« ^ tacilitles and instruction On meeting ditterent student 
, needs, the group concluded that there ar^ students 
who ha\e needs no program can rcmcd\ the united 
^ profession should, therefore, lead the ua> in reassess- 

ing existing programs and in initiating rtiore suitable 
replacements tor those that do not meet student 
needs 

V/r Herndon's 'UvsponM^ 1 quarrel vvit^i the impli- 
cation that collectne bargaining and instructional 
concerns are mutuallv exclusive But 1 agree a5so- 
luteK with our responsibilitv to improve instruction 
for children 

The thing that malces our organization different 
from others that talk about improving mstruqtion is , 
that we believe the ke\ to doing that is the teachefS^ 
Teachers are not tjne problem, teachers are the 
sq]ution*ln that framework I have a simple prescript 
jion ,that ought to guide the overall actiMtv of our, 
organization It us geared to improving the instruction 
of students and is not limited to that ^taff division at 
NEA and those committees that wear the labePMP{3 *' 
Step one is getting decision-making authoritv for 
! practicing teachers Phat's essentialK a legislative or 
collectiv'e bargaining function If we'start looking at 
, the need to^teardown either of those capacities for the 
' * sake of instructional improvement^ I think we have 
defied one oi the premises on which mstructiofial 
. ; improvement tnust hc-h'dscd 

j Secondlv we have to be sure there are adequate 
financial sources to enable teachers to carry out the 
j decisions the\ have made, to perform as well as they 
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would like and do vshat thev believe need> to be done 
Cietting that monev, again, is essentiall> a legisl^itive 
and or political of^eration If wc start looking at our 
legislative and political -jgrograms as a source of 
monev for some vague definitllh^ of IPD, we are again 
defving one of the premises that is essential to the 
imprjov'^fnent ot mstruction 

! he last step is the one wc Kpically are reierring to 
when we talk about the IPt) function in our 
(Uganization providing te'achers with the information 
Und the skill they need to make quality decisions 
(assuming thev have the decision-making power and 
the fiscal abillt;; t(^ rmplemeat their decisions) This is 
our primarv deficiencv at the present tin>e, but there is 
little point in our shifting dollars to giving informa- 
tion and increased levels of skill and expertise if 
nothing happens w'#h the decisions in the fiTst place 
So we carmot run at that last objective by impairing 
our abilitv lYi the other areas 

To acc6mplish this last objective we must make 
some discriminating judgments about how we can 
categorize our members in terms of pedagogical needs 
and interests and then produce the material to 
support them in their roles as teachers As muChas I 
would like to say well start doing that next week, it is 
d major new undertaking We have never endeavored 
to do It We are not going to drt^ it by reshuffling a few 
nickelvand dimes out. of what we are doing now We 
are going to have to make a commitment as a group 
of leaders and this leadership group might-he a good 
place to start to raise a significant new quantity of 
dollars fo? that undertaking 
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Seminar V\ R-esearch and Development: A^Resource 
in the Resolution of Conflict ' 

Resource Leaders • . 

Beatrice A Ward. Deputy Director 
William Tikunoff, Director, Application of Research 
to Teaching " . ^ 

Far West LaboratoA' for Educational Research and 

'I 

Development 

Action Group Leaders 
Patricia Isom. Co-Chairperson 
, NEA Minority Affairs Committee 
Don Carothtrs, NEA IPD Staff 

_ The primary problem identified by this group; 
Patncia Isom reported, is that educational research is 
ending with the teacher ratlier than beginning with the 
teacher as it should A majo? objective, then, is to 
increase leachcr involvement in all phases of research 
and d^evelopment 

The group talked in terms of anMnteractive model, 
with stress on individual classroom teachfers as-part of 
the research team (as opposed to resource teabhers or^ 
curriculum planners) Specific action would include 
local associations working with fh^if-sehool districts 
to appl> for teacher center funding The teacher 
center design would have a research element and 
mandated criteria for teacher involvement"^ Locals 
should also negotiate ^nguage into their ^:ontr2tcts 
specifying direct involVsment of classroom teachers in 
all educational F<searph .which would affect the 
teachers 



la addition, tlie group proposed greater use of 
NEA\ Instructional Needs' Assessment program, 
local and stare association assistance to teachers in 
finding other sources of research (or problem-solving 
help), teachg: teaming for involvement in an interac- 
tive model research program, and a greater .coopera- 
tive relationship ^ %Mth local universities m the 
development ot graduate studies and dissertations 

The NEA could be a resource for monitoring and 
disseminating examples of successful interactive 
research models and providing results of research to 
teachers in readij/un^erstandable' terms and a readily 
available format (eg: the ^TE IPD project to 
establish an 'information retrieval svstem for in- 
seAice resources) Further, the group would like to^ 
see the NEA adopt a resolution on the role of teachers 
in research and development and vvork to see. that 
r^assroon^ teacher involvement is mandated in all 
federally funded research projects 4nd programs 

^\4r Herndon's Response I thmk the directions are 
all solid, even though some ot them are very complex, 
in the'doing 

All the ideas could be expanded We have never 
taken a very systematic approach to thus whole thing 
we call teaching If-'we had, we might have better 



answers to some of the problems There has never* 
been the develc^pmen^ of technical materials in the 
teaching learning business that we caH educ^oOfand | 
that might be ^ productive area for some of those NTE i 
dollars, particularly in terms'df identification of the J. 
forms of learning disability 

Regarding mandated teacher involvement, I have 
thought many times that if we could get into rules and 
regulations that any local school district applying for 
federal dollars would need to get the local teacher 
bargaining agent to sign off on that application\ we 
would have solved the problem. 
* At the present time teachers have a lot of questions 
about how peopMeafn and how teachers intervene in 
the learning prociess to do tiiat which we call teaching* 
There are many questions Very few research dollars 
are being spent to answer those questions On ttw 
other side of it. the institutional people -pro fess o^ 
professional researchers, state superintendents of 
pubhc instruction, local administrators, etc —have 
many questions ab5ut how to adminisler, educational^ 
iiWititutions, and the research dollars are Bemg spent' 
to find answers to these questions We need a better 
integration of the' use of research dollars with 
teachers' problems. 



Seminar VI. The Struggle for Control: Agencies in 
Conflict ^ 

Resource Leaders 

Patrick Duffy, Lecturer in Education Law 
School of Education. Lniversitv of California. • 
Berkeley^ 

David W dirard. Assistant Professor of Education 
University of California, Santa Barbara 

Action Group Leaders 

Mm Koblitz, \EA Director frorn New York 
Roger Grav. Executive Director 

Colorado Springs Teachers Association 

The conclusions of this group were presented b\ 
,Mirf Koblit/ Thev focused on the inordinate con- 



centration of educational policy and decision making 
in the courts and the legislative process andadVanced 
co-determination as a long-range educational goal 
w'orthv of study, scrutiny, planning, and cdntinual 
evaluation 

The group saw the \EA role as follows to support 
the goal of autonomous state professional standards 
• and practices boards, to offer workshops for teachers 
to further their legal knowledge and thus minimize 
legal encounters, to improve internal communications 
through (a) retrieval systems for classroom instruc- 
tional resources and (b) legal education retrieval 
systems to make local, state, and national staffs and 
teachers less dependent on lawyers; t(^ offer staff 
development and information packets for members 
on, instructional Snd professional purposes toward 




development and control of standards and profes- 
sional practices, to provide an IPD Help-Mobile 
which would travel throughout the states offering 
classroom teachers information on the latest instruc- 
tional and professional materials and on NEA 
progress in governance matters. 

The group also called for increasing, through 
internal communications, teachers' awareness of the^ 
agencies that affect educational activities tg help 
"transfer the power to tj^e people in the classroom" 
and as a result not only improve teacher morale but 
limit agency control over teachers. 

Mr ^Herndon's Resj^nse: courts and the 

legislatures do control public education Perhaps the 
anited teaching profession should You have framed a 
fundamental question about-the legal environment in 
which we work I think you have posed a question 
that will tiever be answered, it only sets a direction. 
That the courts and legislatures control public 
education is a fact and it is well-embedded in the 
constitutional fabric of our society That's not gojn^ 
to be soon, or perhaps ever, changed 

We are here "because we want to reshape things, we 
want *"to" cause these institutions to do things 
different-ly than they might if we didn't exist, and so 
there we have our reality The constitutional authority 
is vested and we exist. so that we can mold the way 
that constitutional authority is. used Achreving 
control IS aR operational premise that we work from. 

We need better internal communications — I agree 
with that—but I've thought that in the area of 
Instruction and Professional DeveloprAent, we (and I 



use **we" in an expanded sense to include such groups 
as the Standing Committee Oh Instruction and 
Professional Development) have never been very 
effective in discriminating between teachers' concerns 
and the leaders' concerns. In our organization, at the 
national level as well as the state, Ve have always had 
to deal with finite resources and infinite problems, 
and that caus'fes us invariably to gravitate toward 
• dealing only with those questions of broad educa- 
*^ional polipy that impact everybody The members of 
our instructional commissions and the members of 
our boards of directors may find that satisfying, but I 
subrnit to you that it will do nothmg to alleviate the 
demand from our members th^t we dor more in 
instruction, because that'Si. just . not >vhat they're 
talking about. \ guess I don't disagree ^ith your 
contention that we need better systems to communi- 
cate with our members on their instructional 
concerns, but I do disagree with the linkage you 



made— that i( we, do more in o 
issues >'e're presently talking 
alleviated that concern. If we 
about the issues we talk abo 
we are not going to be res 
'"We want more help in'i 



iblications on the 
iut, we will have 
Llk to the teachers 
these^onferences, 
to their assertion, 
ion." 
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The conference reported hece was an attempt to 
look at the origins and complexities of the accounta- 
bihly movement and to build toward a compriJ^ensive 
Association program to- counter its destructive 
eleinents. The essential premise of the conference was 
that a variety of conflicts aJbout purposes, programs, 
instructional strategies, and other matters related to 
teaching and learning exist and have proved harmful 
to the schools As this report reflects, many sub- 
stantive, organizational, and procedura^l conflicts 
were identified and rigorously examined ^ 

• There is conflict about the nature and usefulness - 
of conflict Itself There is much of it surrounding 
the schools. Some people see its very enormity as 
debilitating, while others look on it as. an, 
unexplored opportunity for improvement. 

• fhere is conflict about the purposes of sthools^ 
Some think schools serve youth best by merely ^ 
passing on the proved wisdom of mankind, while 
others believe the schools fail u^iew^thfy also act . 

' as agents of change \ — . 
. • There is cpnflict abont what tcachirig is Some see 
It as subject to training* procedures, rules, aiid ^ 
re^ulaUons. sjfnilcU to those that OT-round other^ 
kmds of '^occupatiofis" Others look on t^eaching 
a.s a profession, albeit one that still suffers from a^ 
lack of thctrappjrrgs that go wuh at least ^he 
senior professions^"* ^ • . ' : 

• There is conflicfabout the way^ in which school 
problems are solved Those who view teaching as 
an *'V)ccupation" sec the most effective re*>olution' 
of problems dj^mg from external .sources , 



(courts, legislatures, school boards, arbitrators), 
while fhose who view teaching as a senior 
professvon belieVe that such external sources are 
hampering the delivery of quality service and that 
educators should create mechanisms to solve 
problems within thef profession, 

• There continues to be conflict about the defini- " 
tion of "equahty " Does equality mean giving the 
same amount of resources to each child or giving 
each child the opportunity to achieve .quality no' 
noiiUej- how imequal the distributior^f resources'^ 

• There is conflict about how schooling should be . 
conducted. Many educators, includirkg some ^ 
teachers, see greater sy«temization through MBO, 
PPBES. and the hke as improving the quality of 
instruction. Others view such procedures as 

^ mechanistic and harmful to teaching and icarn- 

i There is conflict about how teaching and lea«iiltg 
should be assessed Some pepple believe the 
Current pVact'ice of measJl^ng by standardized 



'^hollowing the conlcrcnctConq participant registered w writing 
to her' local, stdic and national kssociatior^ strong objection to 
some conference leaders* reterence^ to teaching as a* raft "At the 
recent National ^ Conference on Accountability I was dis- 
turbed b\ the nuqrcrous referen^ mad^ to the teaching profession 
d^the'tearhingcratt ' I feel #^5 ^is denjeaning to thobcof us 
"who take a serious vtew of teaching We do not view ourselves 
or our fellow teachers as tradesmen For many years we have 
worked to bring the image of the professioi^al teacfter before the 
public" She suggested that Icadvs "refrain from using this tej^lfi 
before it becomes widespread ai|*4pes irrepara'ble damage" to that . 
image The statement was su\)ported unanimously by hty local 
executive board 
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^tests can result m higher standards; at least as 
they might rejate to a set of basic goals The 
opposing view is that such evaluation procedures 

' narrow and ultimately defeating of the maffbr 

purposes of (Education 
It is more thar; likely that individual conferees' 
positions 'have remained unchanged after these 
deliberations, but an announced injention of the 
conference was to Jielp them understand contrasj^ing 
viewpoints so that tney can engage in argument armed 
with better information. It would be difficult to ^ay 
that there were significant numbers of participants on 
either side of the cortflicts Those familiar with NEA 
practices and policies on the concerns discussed know 
that the Association has tak^n a strong stand on most 
of Ihem And though the participants in the Nt^onai 



Accountability Conference were and are for the most 
part NEA>leaders and the shapers^ of those prtictices 
and policies, there 3re significant shades of difference 
m thinking among the leaders: A forum such as this is 
^iraluabie so that differences can be better understood 
and acted on. 

The teacher -concerns expressed at the National 
Accountability Conference', reflect both a sense^ o^ 
frustration and a sense of purpose. The accountability"^ 
movement has underscored for teachers the limits to . 
their control over their ov^n profession. It has also 
stimulated them to- search^ior^new ways to ^in or 
regain control and has unified the profession in its 
determIna^i^n to define its own role and piay-it to the 
fullest 
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The Nature of Conflict* 

ROBERT COI.ES 

J^e search Psychiatrist to the University H^lth 

Servii es 
HarvArct Ujuv^rsity 

One example of h6w children relate to their famines 
and to jSl^litical authority, or ho\v they perceive our 
political^, economic, and social System, is used to 
illumfnate some of the problertrs teachers and others 
face in coming to ter^^s with the complexities of 
American society 

i 

In 1965 the 10-year-old son of a wealthy Florida 
.grower and employer of ^fgrant workers - had, 
unbeknownst to his parents, become friendly with the 
migrant children These frielndships became known to 
the boy\ family through, the school thejboy attended 
During a class exercise he expressed concern about 
the poor treatment given to rnigrarjt workers by the 



boy reiterated his concern ^bout the extremely poor 
living conditions' of the migrant workers on his 
father's land and the land qfother growers His father 
replied that the migrants were free to leave and make 
whatever they wanted to of their lives The boy tried 
these arguments out on the migrant children, and they 
were understandabfy skeptical He continued to visit 
therri. Later, in another cla^ exercise, he made^n^ 
even stronger and more vivid statement of his concern 
ab()ut migrant labor conditions, saying that the 
, growers of Florida had "blood on their hands 'J Again 
the school intervened TJ>e principal urged the parents 
to have the boy see the .school ps^ychoiogist, who in 
turn rt{trxtd them to their son's pediatrician The boy 
was asked not to ^-isit the migrant children any more. 
But he did resurpe the proscribed visits, so he was 
taken to a psychiatrist \^|om he* saw until the problem 
had been "resolved The boy learned to "cope'' to 
cope With his i^ons^ejence and to cope vwth the 
growers the area This snri^ftsed the. teai:he4'.MJ^iiL.. institutions, of society ^ . 

tried to diSxSuade tfee boyiifrom hiv'iinorthddox views. As a foUovv-MP. it is noted that the boy was ^college 
Wtien she was unsuccessful, she reported the matter ^ntident doring the 1976 presidential ejection and 
to the principal, who contacted th^ boy's parentj (In worked for a Republican candidate who, as a movie 
counties like this one in Florida a few people ha^a- act^r, had played a role in a'f]lm about the plighfof 

migrant farm wc^k'ers butjh'ad second thougfits about 



great deal of power, and there are thosq of us in 
professions who. talking about accountability, have' 
to learn who one is accountable to i^litically, eco- 
nomically, anti socially ) 

The boy's father raised the issue'with him and'the 
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It later » ^ . ' • 

This exam[j|e is used to confront us with some 
importaftt issue's. ItMs, suggested that we shouKi rid 
Ourselves of our obsession with resolving conflict and 
easmg anguish^ through a variety of panaceas and 
begin to reali/e how*important it is to sacrifice* to 
struggle, to be in conflict in th^middle of a society 



that Itself Ks ii) conflict, to know pain and even know it 
for others and be moved to struggle .on behalf of 
others^* 

Children Jearn m many schools to stop asking why 
^ things are as they are rather than as they should be, to 
repress their instinctive sense of social justice But 
scho<4^ should encourage moral conrtict, not s\jppress 
It They should be places where thoughtful inStvKlual * 
views can be expressed, developed, aad shared The , 
teaching' of all subjects can be enhanced b\ relating 
them to the real ethicaland moral dilemmas facing all 
of us as citizens Schools should be shaped more 
closely to the lives of those who are being educated so 
that children irom every background are asked in 
schools the questions they themselves wapt answered 
Serious social^ political, economic, and racial issiies in, 
this country ought to be taught. The interest of 
^hildren in knowing the answi^rs to important ethical 
quesuons should not be underestimated. 
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The Futures of Children; Educational GoaU 
In ^onflict* 

WENDELL R-IVERS 

Professor of Community Mediane 

St Louis Uni\'ersu\ 

' ' 
The roots oLcompulsory education are traced to 
the protesfant Reformation, and John Calvin is cited 
as the post direct influence historically on the 
establishment of compulsory sc+ioolpg in this 
country The Calvinists'' primary purpose in institut- 
ing compulsory education was to instijlr obedience to 
government^nd to lessen dissent It is not surprising, 
therefore, that as late as the end of the nineteenth 
century public schools were widely known (and 
criticized' for) emphasizing conformity by both 
students and staff They were run according to 
restrictive rules, with extremefy stajidardized curric- 
ula and teaching methods which- ignored both the 
individual and the cultbral differences among stu- 
denl% 

Tile Progressive movement at the beginni/ig of the 
twentieth century resulted in significant changes m the 
goals for public education. Centralization of urban 
school systems was one response to the influx of 
immigra'nts into the cities as the schools were given a 
major role m assimilat4ng the newcomers into 
American culture and society. TIte Progressive Era 
produced a specific set of educational goals which 
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conlinpe 10 influence the design of curriculum, the 
training of teachers, and -many othef 'determinants of 
schooling today' According to these goals, the schools 
aspire to enable our students (a) to adjust themselves 
to their environment, (b) to meef the immediate needs^ 
of ear/i?ng a living, mamtaining good h^ealth, and 
achieving contentment in life; and (c) to bring 'about 
the ol?jectives of the society inswhich they live. While 
few. would quarrel with these- as worthy goals for^ 
education, careful examination raises senoHs ques- 
tions as Ho whether their implementation is practica- 
ble given the political, social, and ecortomic realities 
of today. . ' ' ^ 

• Psych o'logists have stated \hat rntelligenc£ i^ the 
ability to adjuU, or adapt to one's environment The 
docirme .of adjustment is the major theme 
American educational theo^ry, based in-* part upon a 
common misinterpretation of John^Dewey.* Dewey 
" proposed that the goal of" education should b^ to 
adjin>t younf people to theif environAent. bu* many 
of his'^adherents ignored hjs corDllary that the 
envirpnm'ent should first be^mproved^ 
, A major source of wnjlic^ an the ^octrine of 
. adjustment is the fact that.the student cap be educated 
only in *e conte?ri'.^6f4he environment which eTists 
while he/sh^4?i4^ool. That environment niiay be 
considerably Siffe.rertt by t'he time the student must 
adjust pjaro/ school A'lvin Toffler. in Future Shock. 
suggests thai . msioad of* adjustment . the ^oal of 
ed.ucatian should b^* to ."increase the individuaPs 
*cope-at)ili(y'— the speed an^economy with which he 
can adSpt to continuaL'change." We must improve our 



own ability to predict Ihe cognitive and affective skills 
that future adults will need in a changing environment 
and begin training children in those skills. 

The feasibility of using the educational system as a 
tool for. improving society lies in whether the system is 
suitable in structure, function, and philosophy. The 
lack of individuali:zation, rigid ^lassroonl structure, 
grading regimentation, and the authoritarian roles 
assigned to. teachers and administrators which 
contini/e to charactenze schooling are unlikely to 
produce agents of change. The most schools can hop^ 
to achieve as they are,presently constituted is toa^dapt 
the present generation to changes which hav| already 
occurred.. ^ 

The goals of education must be refined, and* 
expanded to truly rejlect the futures of children^To 
achieve this teachers mustform ajliances with parents, 
businessmen, scientists, trade unions, aitd others to 
define the future of society and develop educational 
goals which arc no longer in conflict witji reality 
of the future our children mdst be prepared \p fac^. 
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The •Conflict in Programs* ^ 
HAJIRY S. BROUDY 

Professor of Philosophy of Education, Emeritus 
Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum 
Ediication * 
Oniversity of Illinois at Urbana- Champaign ^ 

Although rcah'stically there is no direct correspon- 
dence between school programs and life outcornes, 
once the schools tacitly accept the correlation, they 
are trapped into producing the outcomes .desired 
regardless of whether they are feasible or within the 
schools' ^ower to prociuce . ^ 

, Three factors affect the schools' Opacity to 
produce the life outcomes expe'cted by different 
publics* (a) the success routes of a culture, (b) the 
differences a'mong the various uses of schooling, and 
(c) the differences in types of teaching 
' Varying success coutes in our culture have 
produced a didhotomy in school programs general 
studies for background and the development of mmd 
and character, and specialized professional study, 
mainly for the elite, and vocational preparation for 
the disadvantaged Career education, basic skills, and 
moral education are* three -recent .approaches to ^ 
imprpving the lot pf the disadvantaged, but each 
promises mprc than it can. deliver Career education 
trains yo.ung people to hold new jobs, but it cannot 
create jobs for,^ tjjem to find The back-to-basics 
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movement, ignores factors which bear on performance 
in basic skills Moral education is flawed by the fact j 
that the public is deeply divided as to what morals 
should be inculcated and how, ,and even more 
important, by the fact that while school programs can 
reinforce communuy giorality. they cannot replace it • 
No school program can take the place of -societal 
pressures, and equalization cannot occur in education 
progrsons designed to"be appropriate for all children 
Further, it is difficult either to ni^easure the impact of 
school programs on life outcomes since that impact 
may be oblique or long delayed, or to predict the 
rrtipax;t of a given program on an individual child 

The use factor produces conflict ^n that schO^yl 
'Mnput" IS seldom acknowledged or recalled unless the 
skills are in constant use ^xperience is given credit^ 
for providing more useful resource^, than schooling. 
The value of schooling is recognized in^an area ofy^ 
specialization, but ' outside that area much of 
schooling's value lies in association and interpreta- 
tion. whic?i are difficult to' meas^. Ttie public knows 
little about how school programs translate into use in 
life. It Is more prone to notice the areas in which 
schools have not prepared or cannot prepare their 
clients' for life. ' ' 

IThe three dominant styles erf teaching jequire^ by 
school programs are didactics (systematic instruction 
emphasizing mechanical and objective techniques), 
heuristics (instruction emphasizing learning by 
discovery, with moral reasoning and critical thinking 
as Its objectives), and philetics (emphasizing foj* 
teaching purposes a* satisfying relatioilship between 
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teacher and students) Few teachers can excel at more 
than^Dne of these stvles Vet rhany school programs 
that require a specific stvle of .teaching (for instance, 
the basics require skill m didactics, mainstrcaming 
requires . philetics. moral education requires heuris- 
tics) presuppose that the teacher is a master of the 
other ,st\les as well 

Conflict can have constructi\e outcomes if it leads 
to a realistic as#ssment of what schools can 
'accomplish Cultural pluralism can be achieved if 
there is a unj^vmg theme to relate the variations to 
each other ar\d to societv as a whole Superior general 
educatuin can^be achieved li attenticm and resources 
are not duerted to transient innovati-ons or nonin- 
structionai purposes Occupational training with 
value and di\erMtv can be provided, if it is not 
substituted for a general education The end result 
will be enlightenment without which a free-democratic 
societv cannot Nur\i\e 



Conflict in E\al|ation* 



ERNEST R HOUSE 
'AsiOiiate Professor 

Center for Ins! ruction and Curriculum Evaluation 
L ^iversitv of Illinois 

^ The cont^mporarv accountability movement has 
been much, influenced bv the posture of the federal 
government -particularlv the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare"— on the evaluation of 
federallv funded pr9grams for education 

Withlhe passage of the Elemytarv and Secondary^ 
Education Act of 1965, Congress ^tn)the first time re-, 
quired that educational programs under federal aegis 
be responsible to the recipients, in this case^, parents of 
disadvantaged children The key to the^ scheme's 
success was to be the publici/ing of educational 
achievement 

At .the same time program plannm}^-bud^eun^r. 
evaluation %\stenn (PPBES) were introduced into 
federal agencies bv President Lyndon Jobnson 
Evaluation plans under these systems were quite 
different Jrom tl^|^ proposed in. the education act 
While the latter were 5een as a political tool for poor 
parents, the Pf^BES ap|Sroach was economic, the 
^assumption bemt that one could define a "production 
function." that is, precisely define the^ relative 
effectiveness of a Net of "inputs" in reaching specific 
"outputs** (objeclives) Professional school personnel 
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prepared fnr Scmmar I. "CtJnfltcts m Assess- 



objected to this torm ot evaluation on the basfs that it 
would lead tp federal prescription ot curriculum and 
N^astc of resources> But it moved foruard. and Title I 
became the first large-^cale social program to be 
subjected to to^al cvai^t4a4J4)n requirements 

To iQi^f?1^ient the plan a"^neu otTice Assistant 
Secretarv lor Program Evaluation was created in 
HEW and btatted bv c/PPBFS expert from the 
Defens^ Department anCl other proponents ot such 
systems * Faced with th^reports of the C'olemen studs . 
whJch questioned the' eUecliveness of schtK)l. ihc 
Evaluation office mounted the TEMPO studx, 
conducted bv a division of (jcneral Electric, lo 
establish the relationship between "inputs" and 
outputs " The IFMPO .siudv was followed ^v 



difficult if not impossible to^ipply "stable production 
functions" to human bemgs as^compared to automo- 
biles or fightCr planes 

lis chief proponent found the inpui-output model 
rational and transferable and. quoting the Defense* 
Department PPBES expert, explained that the local 
school systems lacked incentive, resources, know'- 
how. and motivation to overcome complacen^'. were 
without nerve to take risks, and were burdened with 
complacent staffs and conflicting demands 

State accountability sv'stems have been based 
essentially on the same concepts of efficiency and pro- 
ductivity Michigan's is a prime example Common 
objectives wer^ designed and tests were developed to 
measure the objectives Four hundred possible mathe- 
Several others, mcliiding "a planned variation study" matics objectives were identified initially, but it was 
of thctffects of Head Start (one in 196X and another/ necessary to reduce the^e to 35 in order to keep the 
in 1969) ancfthe massive Belmont Project fbe 196H 
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'sHidY mdtcatrd 'that^tht-pro^nrmf -cva+ifaied* h^d not 
much benefited their target audiences (disadvantaged 
students), the results of the 1969 study have nevej 
been made pubUc, and the Belmont Project collapsed 
without ever producin'^ useful data A single case 
study bv the American Institute of Research showed 
that Title I Had been successful, but the defenders of 
the iftpiit-output poiicv argued that the social services 
were norpT^erlv organi/ed to answer their questions 
of cffcctivene^ and efficiencV Fhev evidently did not 
raise the cfuestion of whethcjr jheir evaluation model 
adopted from busmess and industry was appropriate 
for evaluating the success o( social enterprises such as 
schools Th^y seemed not to have understood ihat it is 
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' testing within ma^^eable limits And even though 
state department of eduealten ^offic-taiff-aFgued that 
there was consensus on the objectiv^es. much of Vhe 
reduction was based orr arbitrary decisions The idea 
that it IS easy to gain broad cfcnsensus on a limited 
number of objectives'when so many possibilities exist 
is unfeasible The problems with the tests were even 
more serious school practitioners agree the 

te^s are not good indicators of school learning, and 
there is much ev idence on their side ' . ^ 

The input-output model and the behavioral 
objectives ai^roach were influenced by and are not 
unlike the scientific management movement that 
flourished in America early in this century Its 
proponents argued that the one best method for domg 




a particular job'ccVuld be determined scientiHcally 
Time-motion studies and functional foremanship 
Oeaching workers their duties so that each would 
perform as few functions as possible in order to eff^cjt 
extreme specialization) were some t)f the major 
characteristics of this movemerft 

Another development closely related lo the input'- 
output model is standardized testmg, which about 
1910 became popular as a measure of efficiency By 
1918 educational measurement was a burgeoning 
business The American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, clos^y associated with testing, was estab- 
lished in 1915 And public critics of the schools, 
anxious .to sa\e mihey, became strong supporters of 
the scientific management movemtnt, which is said to 
have almost permanently transformed educational 
Jadmmistration Adn?ttiistrators became business^ 
managers, and large group instruction, the platoon 
- 'SV'stem. and othcrd^^wcrm effiCiem;vme«stif€^'were' 
adopted Onl> educators such as John Dewey. Bagley. 
and the strong teacher organizations criticized the 
model 

Systems analysis and behavioral objectives pirom- 
ised to substitute specific techniques derived from 
science and professional expertise in teaching This 



was a falst promise, simple techniques camiot 
substitute for full-fledged professional knowledge 
^auired over many years ^ • 

^The <:hallenge is to arrive at evaluation approaches 
which are complementary to professional expertise 
and which sharpen classroom practice rather than 
threaten to replace it There are several that could be 
elaborated on. but specifying conditions under which 

^valuation might improve education seems more 
appropriate There must be open discourse among 
practitioners on the actual problems tl^^y confront. 
The results of practice-oriented research and evalua- 
tion should become, not technical rules tc be imposed 
by higher authority, but material for discussion and 
possible >internalization and implementation. The 
attempt to reduce practical knowledge of teaching to 
rules of procedure vej*ifiable by pseudo-seientific ^ 
techniques has resulted in a lessening of teachers' pro- 

< * fWstorva^ ' attthonty- -Ta'-recstabtfs^ ^iYtt^ yulXhomy ' 
groups of teachers must collectively and rationally 
discuss their problems and arrive at consensus This 
means exposing re^l classroom problems to coji^^ 
leagues a procedure infrequently made passible for 
teachers lo cawv out -and entails self-understand- 
ing Proper evaluatii^i^would encourage this process^ 




Teachers Caught in Conflict* 

' MARTIN HABERMAN 

Dean, Division of Lrhan Oulreath 
; L'niversi{\ of Histoni^n Sistem 

I There seem to he 'six -social changes which uill 
; directU dtlcct the teaching profession in the future. 

trends ue ma\ wish to support or to prevent 
; I Elementar\ and secondar\ schooling will he a 
■ (lower priont\ lor ;he American people than 

I inflationv jobs„energ\. health, crime, housing, 

I env ironment/ transportation, and opportunities 

! ' for the elderU 

2 People will lower their expectations about "the 
economic and social values of inventing in public 
education Schooling will no lorfger be viewed as 
the solution^ t9^niQ^)OQ£;AiUal cpr^dWems- - — * " ' 
1 ' 3 School goals will be narrowed to emphasi/e 
I basic education and caaxr eSucation 

I 4 Disparities between schools serving the poor 
; , and scho^^ls,^er\lng others will increase St^udents 
1 in higher -socioeconomic strata will not only 

learn more but stav longer in better schools 

5 Anti-\outh feelings \\ill grow Controlling rather 
than expanding vouth opportunities? will be 

] paramount 

6 Adult and continuing education opportunities 
will expand at the expense of public elementary 
and secondary education 
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In viewing changes in scbooling somfc attention ; 
should^be paid to five mam processes by which 
educational programs* aje modified Sew efforts is the 
most common approach^Reading improvement is the 
best example o^simply accepting an existing goal and 
trving to be more effective at acl\ieving it. Starting 
new agencies is a second procedure. Head Start being 
a notable example Sew j^eniations, su^ as 
providing expanded oppbrtunities for women, is a 
third example of a change process which demon- 
strates how value shifts can affect organizations New 
teihnolog) is a change process constantly menti'oned 
but less frequently implemented Finally, unplanned^ | 
, for events are the greatest sources of significant 
change The energy crisis, for 4nsta;nce,- wiH have' a^ 
greater impact qo.schodhhg than any •consciously- 
-p^afiniefd-rdr change 

On the basis of the fftregoing trends and change 
.processes, several predictions can be made for teacher 
education, accreditation. Ticensure, and . account- 
ability ' 

Teacher education on the preservice level will 
continue to be controlled by universities working 
through state departrpents. Master's degree students 
will decline in traditional programs The organized 
profession will play a more decisive role in m^service 
education, with greater involvement of classroom 
teachers who will actually control programs. There ^ 
will be more negotiated contracts between school 
boards and teacher groups which legitimize teachers' 
authority over in-i»ervice work More states will enact ' 
specific legislation recognizing teachers' rights in in- 
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service education Teacher organizations, in the "A Th'e accountabilit>|-tfikDvement will gain momentum 

process ot w'wsting control of in-service education Jeach^r4» and ' othet school personnel will take 

awa> from universities, will also deprofessionatoe" standardized tests. #rfd students will take more of 

and transform the content into training that is related them more frequently There will be direct connec- 

to immediate problems m situatiofi-specific programs Irons made between students' scores and assessment 

In-service education will become similar to industrial of teachers' effectiveness ♦After our long histor>'_^of 

training yi a particulkr plant using test scores as a basis for gettfng bond issues 

Accreditation of teacher education will *e a less pasjied and for convincing the public that special or 

vital isvue for higher education than m the past additiohal programs are worth .extra funding, it will 

because additional funds will not be forthcoming to be" impossible to "unconvince" the public .that 

schools of education that might claim they need more standardized tests are suddenly invalid Similarly, 

uni\ers?t\ resources to meet some organizational after decides I'n which teachers have administwed 

standard There will be onl\ a minor decrease*in the ^ standard ted instruments to students, any effort to 

number^of institutions that prepare teachers, most of stop usipg similar tests on teachers will smack of 

these will be .small liberal _arts colleges Classroom hypocrisy 

teachers^ involvement in accreditation will increase Scbo61s have moved from institution of primary to 

"but wHl not result i't\ control of the process secondary import Pegpie^ all ages novT recognize 

Classroom- teachers ^will become increasingly cop- that the> learn more from^ media and their work and 

cerned with licensure issues The need to keep down life e,?.periences than^ m formal education This 

the numbers of new teachers, to have a voice in setting recognition will result m less financial support, more 

licensing requirements, and to respond to questions of concern with accountability (testing), aiid a marked 

' accountabihtv arc all part ol this concern Public narrowing of school purposes 
disencliantmcnt with collective teacher action (which The responses of the organized. profession to these 

frequently takes the form of strikes) will work against trends will undoubtedly be interesting To the extent 

teachers* gaming control of the licensing bureaucracy that these responses are perceived as being m the 

in most states The public is unlikeU to trust teachers public interest and fof the benefiUf .\tudents, they 

to police themselves Standardized tests for licensing will al.so'strengthen the profession 
will become widespread and even gain some support 
among teachers who see it as a wav of keeping down 

the number ot new teachers Wltimately. the ^ame ^ ' , 

.groups (le, universities, state departments, legisla- 
tures) that now control teacher licensure will prevail q 
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Management S>stems— The Fix We're In* 

ARTHUR WELLS FOSHAY 
Professor Emeritus 

Teachers College, Columbia Lmversin 

The emergence of management svslems reflects 
^some misconceptions concerning the nature of 
education, and certain failings on the part of 
educators In one sense, management systems are a 
maladaptive response to these failings 

The principal difficulty uith management s\s^<^ms 
IS that they remove decision making froru the point of 
action Such removal has the effect of making the 
decisions less responsive to local conditions than they 
otherwise would be Thev demoralize the local 
administrator and teachers, turning thori into 
bureaucratic functionaries The decisions become 
more and more coarse-grained as they move away 
from the site of their application, and in the case of 
education, they ultimately have a destructive effect on 
quality. The faults for such systems being in place in a 
n urn be r of states lie in part with school people We 
should recognize find remedy the faults Chief anjbng 
them IS va^ueness\)f purpose For two generations or 
more school people have stated their 'goa)& as mere 
wH^dow dressing, intended to keep the public at bay 
Powerful members of the public, seeing through this 
stratagem, are stating our purposes for us B&ing 
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amateurs at education, they state these- purposes in 
the narrowest, most rudimentary terms 

Moreover, we have implied that the principal 
purpose of education is to get people jobs As. long as 
jobs were plentiful, we got by with this ploy We 
didji> seem to realize that it is the economy that 
prpduces jobs, not the schools Now that the economy 
has faltered, we're being held to our pronriise, and 
goals set by the public are thus simphstic and m some 
ways dehumanizing, The methods that have worked 
with other large-scale enterprises (le, management 
systems) are being applied crudely to education 

Such a move" has benefits 5s well as limitations For 
the first time, we m education are being forced to 
speak plainly about our purposes At a time when the 
cost of education has escalated and teachers tfre beitig 
paid de9ently, we have to be accountable, in plain 
language, for what we do 

Sometimes we in education talk like time-serving 
rip-off artists Sometimes we talk like devious 
politicians Sometimes we talk like spiritual le^aders 
We are at our best in the latter mode At our best, we 
take education idealistically an d serious ly Education 
we know (and we ought to say so insistently) seeks 
ultimately to better the human condition, which has 
several kinds of development that we seek to foster, 
intellectual, social, emotianal, physical, aesthetic, and 
spiritual We take the purposes of school broadly, not 
narrowly In addition to teaching the three R's, we 
seek to teach intellectual functioning, good character; 
and citizenship and to provide the grounds for a valid 
pr^v^te-- Itfe That's^ what we mean when we say. 
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vaguely, to the public, "Yes, but there's more to it 
tha^the three R's " 

W^Ve in a fix because we have abandoned 
educational leadership to others Always there have 
been school systems and educational leaders who 
have managed"to speak to the public of the ideals of a 
good educatiorr Always the\ have found that the 
public can be led to want such ideals for their schools 
But there have never been many such schools' if we 
hope the general public will raise its sights concerning' 
what the schools might do and be. we have to express 
tlie ideals we Icel with forct. specificitv. and clarity 
We can do this in much larger measure than one 
might think Tools exist tor the measurement of many 
of the "intangibles" ot subtle thinking and of social 
and per<onal attitudes Our task is to awaken the 
majoritv oi the public to a view of life, and therefore 
of education, that transcends mere survival 

The temptation to follow the public rather than to 
lead it is strong The convenient approach to 
determining acceptable goals for education 'is to 
conduct an opinion survey on the goals, arrange them 
m or-der o\ popularitv, and act accordingly That mav 
be good retailing or good politics, but it is not 
educational leadership 



We should be oflering leadersTiip, in educational 
discourse To da this, we need to learn to talk plainly 
an(i candidly to one another, to avoid jargon, and to 
talk about what is important, not merely about what 
IS popular 

The last Jorceful staterftents of the goals of 
education were those of the ' Educatiopal^olicies 
Commission in the \94Q's — Education for All 
American Youth and Education for All ^Unencan 
Children These statements have their faults, but they 
also have a strength that is notably missing from 
subsequent, rather poor or obscure pronouncements 
We professionals seem to have lost confidence in such 
statements, and the pu'blic has taken the problem 
away from us in the form of management systems 

To illustrate the kind of statement (not necessarily, 
the specific content) we should be making, first let us 
answer the broad question. "What is education for'^*' 
Education intends to pTovide people with legitimate 
grounds for self-respect' What is mastered m 
education should be socially legitimate and also 
ppi\atel> or person^Hy valid, and the clients of 
education should come to understand themselves as 
tully human beings and be able to conduct realistic 
self-assessment "Fully human" refers to aspects of the 



human condition in adciition to the* inteliectudl 
social, emotional, phvsic^al. aesthetic. Und moral or 
spiritual 'l^eave an\ of these out' of educational 
planning, and the effect on students is^to reduce their 
humanity I he mam criticism of management systems 
IS that the\ fail to deal normative!) with any of !he 
aspects of the human condition be\ond the intellec- 
tual and are therefore, in principl^. dehumanizing 

Next, let us consider what is basic about the 
curriculum^ There are four "basics" intellectual 
functioning, or coping skills, citi/efishijp. or the feeling 
of affiliation and power in society, character, or the 
alpiiity to tell right from wrorig. and development of 



inner resources, or a valid private life Again, the 
management systems currently proposed leave out the 
last three and are potentially subversive 

What are .we to sa> and do about the development 
of management systems'^ We should respond posi- 
tivelv. accepting the challenge they offer to make the 
goals of education -what people ought to expect of 
It clear to the public^We need to educate the public, 
and ours)?jves, concerning what education ought to be 
about, and what it could be about, Management 
svstems offer an opportunity to reduce the mystery of 
what we do We should grasp it 
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C onflicts Which Arise W hen Teaching Students W ith 
Specfftl Needs* ^ 

OWEN F PEAGLER 
Dean of Continuing Ediuatnm 
Pace L'niversitx, A>v\' York On. (md 
Chairperson of the National Advisqr\ Council 
on the Uhuation of Disadvantaged Children 

Declining^-nrollmcnts generate opfwrtunities to re- 
assess school district responses to studa^t entr\ levels 
A district can vacate, sell, or reorder the use of a 
tacihtv. but It should not waste the professional talent 
ot experienced stafi during a period of necessary 
tinaricial cuts m response to declining enrollments 
The aggregate capabilities oj man\ of these teachers 
are needed to serve populations defined ^educatton- 
all> disadvantaged or with special needs Among 
these special needs are srhaller cjasses, indiv iduah/ed • 
programs, and specittcallv preseoibed programs 

I here are six wavs in which conflicts have the ^ 
potential ot providing new approaches to solving 
some contemporarv educational problems 

1 Pnoritv on basic skills in the face ot tundmg cUts 

2 Minimum requirements tor a high school di- 
ploma , * 

3 l'se^)t alternative lunding systems (voucher sys- 
tem) 

4 Competencv -measures 

5 Teacher experience related to student population 



♦Resource paper prepared tor Seminar IV "( wnHicts fhat Aris« 
from Serving Ditttrent Student ^ceds " 



6 Increased scope of classi^opm and school respon- 
sibilities _ , . ' 

^1 Parents have placed a! high priority on basic 
education and on skill^^nted curriculum Inflation, 
decreased enrollment, and citizen resistance to higher 
taxes, likely to continiie in the fQjjpseeable .future, 
exert pressure on the schools to elimmafe "frills"^ The 
movement ^or basic education 'will prevail as long as 
inadequate budgets require a forced choice. This also • 
IS a tunction of thr accountability trend and the 
emphasis of federal resources on cognitive gams of 
educationalLv disadvarftaged children During the 
current ecoiTomic recession, it is natural for parents to 
expert th^ schools to concentrate on aeadetmc.and 
vocational 'Skills" for the future security gH^t\r 
children The schools can respond by a progran) of 
parent education, meaningful parent involvement, 
and objectives articulated in terms of community" 
goals * ^ / \ ^ 

rl Minimum requirements Mor a high school 
diploma ar/evolving as the latest accountabihty 
mod^ for students, parents, cctmmunity, and^employ- 
ers No one seems to be able to.agr^e ori how to 
determrne if a diploma is worth the investment' 
Competency tests are biased and unreliable, perfor- 
mance models are subjective, and after even the most , 
effectively designed and administered tests and per- 
formances occurred", could y/e afford ttie necessary 
"remediation * to bring students to standard? 

One way to vifw thiS trei^ without emotional 
change is to consider the diploma to be a driver*s 
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license, minimum btaridards Postrsecondary 

certificates \nd college diplomas now provide the 
opportunity t\> exhibit advanced attainment, where 
' fo>n\pri^' that (vfts limited tojhe hrgh school diploma 
^and^ssQCiated honors at graduati^^n . 

3/ ScMool.fin^e' alternatives are being explored 
and tested ini^^|Akp^atiJ9g local concerns and 
^ conflicts. The clUH^tbn of ahernative - [unJifig 
"methods and th^ acco^j^rt^W+^^^jj/vement may 
ultimately be the voucher sysXerh 

As community ' m64n hers ' and parents bticome 
: increasingly less i;i control of the quality of education 
• dehvered w their children, Ihev will seek other^eans 
to exercise their prerogative VSj|^crs accomplish 
that^^ontrol^r lower- and middkAficome families as 
^ does priva^ schQol for iipper-mcome parents «f 
Parent involVe9ier]t is meant tio exercise sOme qf the 
lost controj. but parents have oilly* devejoped the 
structures (for example, parent advtsoiy councils) and 
need" training to effectuate the charges they want 
Voucher^ offer the* realignment in control and 
account^hbility to pareatsj^, , ' ' 

4. Measures Df compefcnce are design(;d as tests. 
^ usualty 'criterior^-referenced jests, to create -artificiaf 
objective checkpoints «n the performance of 
students. As minimusn standards of quijiity prolifer- 
.'ate jj^atfonally. the, numbers of these measures will 
^ihcrease.^What will the mcasilrements indicate'^ How 
. fnany tests can* be Qoordipated and' overlapped'^ Can 
..reading be (^Secked ^t the same time sociah studies is 
assessed? Can der^nstratiQn of consumer-^skills and 
mathematics be combined? We need to guard against 
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spending too mucfi instruc^ioaal time on testing 

We need to guard against having the"^ go<il 
overshadow the implementation. For example, from 
the practice of ind widualization we learned thjit eithfij- 
.there wa^ a-three-ring circus in a class of 48 chil(fren 
or there was a Canned attempt at individualized 
instruction trough commercially programcned learn- 
ing parties designed for the inijiginary^ teacher 
Ci^ted in the advertising departments large 
educational publishing companies. Children lost 
opportunities to create., to think, and to write 
Teacher^., losf tW chance to have time 4o teach, 
■providirtg irvstead a series of sequential pre- and 
posttest 4jtto sheets The same aberration of the goal 
ca^i happen to competency testing ^^**s^i|ig! 
teachers need 4o pi^vide d^^Uon and brakes Mpre 
appropriate 

6 De_clining^ enrollments and ^onsequent local 
activity create a situation wh;ch places teachers ^^^jf^i 
changed student population Successful teachers ^ 
"develop procedures- and student expectations^from 
experiencf They find th^ level of success declining 
due to the changing "mix" of students Teachers may 
tend to bla'me the students -for their lack otjiyccess in 
^the classroom and the students will perceive the 
teachers* frustration as'Iack of interp<rt and siipport.* 
Parents will demand maximunt student achievement 
regardless^of the 'change in the student pof^ulation. A 
further decline m enrollment will ^^^^batp the 
conflict. If teacher attitudes prevalKfl(5re students 
will drop out causing further netji to reduce the 
^umber of teaching positions Should the student- 
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oriented aj)proach prevail, achievement levels will 
improve, dropouts vvili decrease, a'nd the number of 
teaching positions will bfe less affected, II ^jli'ental. 
attitudes prevail, hom^-school communication and 
cooperation will deteriorate. ^ 

Staff deve-lopment programs should include proce- 
dures for assessing students' needs, mcluding mdivi'd- 
ual assessmeatb. These efforts should" not 1>e under- 
taken as rationa-le for lowering standards but with the 
specific goal of improving instruction fof a changmg 
student pppulStion The staff development programs 
must involve parentis in planning and imple^efitatron 
6 There is a trend to increase the scope of 
classroom and school responsibilities The school is 
expected to be a center 'for coordinating and 
delivering support scFvices to the cbmmuhity-and the 
family. Redefinition of the role of the school is 
occurring. Teachers observe other servic^roding the 
* school dly and taking timettor which tKey are held 
accountable Without affirmative efiprts on the part ^ 
of 'educators to 'increase the role of parents in 
planning school programs, the problem of differed 
expectations wiU continue ^ ^ 
, " School children with special needs eacK night 
return to parents-with speciaLjk^eds in neighbdrhoods 
with special needs. The parefifs a-nd the community 
c^not "promote" children to olh^r ^^^rents or 
another community or "drop^em out" to another 
^ family^ refuse to teai:h- th^ ^because they feel 
" unqualified -How can we best utili/e the family aAd 
the commi^pity an^l ourselves to serve childrej^vJUh 
special needs'' 




Research and Development: A^esource in |he 
Resolution of /fonflict* ^ 

WILLIAM J-TIKU NOFf , 

(TRicE'A WARD 
^puix Labi^ato/y Director- 
Far ^st iMbbratorv for Educational Research 
and Development 



The purpose of this paper is to provide^ forum for 
discussion of the beliefs and expectations that profes- 
sional educators hold regarding reseafe:h and d^jveipp- 
ment^ as resources for 'improving ;ea\;hing and 
learning. In particular, it centers on the perspectives 
of the "expert" in education, the classroom teacher. 
Building from th^s explic^on -and Vefineme^it of 
beliefs and expectations, a strategy for carrymg qut 
research and development (R&D) is- presented, (he 
requisites of .whioh propose to increase the likelihood 
that R&D will . improve teaching* an<i learning 
experiences and environment^ ^ - 

In ord^fo provide a base from whicb to procc^, a 
brief d^hwn of research and development is pre- 
sented ^d a Tist^f beliefs regardmg R&D are 
proposed . , ^ 

Research 'i^ seen as the 'means whereBy we 
undertake scientific inquiry int(^ the phenomena, of 
education. More specifically, iris^ proced^i re process 



•Resource paper prepared for Styninar V, "Researrch and Dc- 
\elopment A Resource in the iffesolution of Conflict " , 
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through which we»gain underbtarjdfng of (a> the 
perspectives of ihose^ inAviduals who" engage in 
teaching aqd learni^ng.* (b) the process of ^teaching and 
learning, and (c) the'c6ntext within which teaching 
and learning occur 

'Developrpent involves creating.ymodifying, iHs^ft- 
ing into the educational context thdse processes and 
materials that apply w^Rat we know and understand 
about teaching ^nd learning 

S^erai _ beliefs regarding 'educational R&D are 
suggested The most fundamental is 
-•The field ,of educat-ion needs R&D because 
societN changes This, in turn.^leads to changes in 
the students whom education serves anel irf Ihe 



In order to be useful, R&D must meet five criteria: 

1 R&D must be conducted in order to solve 
problems 

2 R&D outcomes must be generalizable. 

3 The yield from R&D must be tied to things other 
|han achievement scores 

4. The information that serves as the basis for R&D 
efforts must consider multiple perspectives 

5, The yield from R&D must be applicable in the 
clas>>room. 

A key to the usefu^iiess of educational research and 
development is involvement of t^e teacher in a 
^'worked with" as contrasted to a "worked on'' role In 
a worked-with role, the teacher assumes a stance that 



social context in which schoMs operate' In ordej^bs equal, and complementary to the researcher and 

^^eacher trairier In filling this role, the teacher might. 



to respond t^ these changes, R&D is necessary 
'■'Among ad(tttToT^i presumpttions underl>ing .thi? 
belief are. ^ 

• R&D can provide answers to questions These x 
questions may be asked by teachers and parents 
as well as by theorists (i e , the '*resear*chers" 
themselves) ' » 

»*R&D can provide solutio^ to problems that 
occur within the teaching learning context and 
perhaps within the larger'society'also « 

• R&D can result in changes that can be used in the' 
*i'classiloom ^ 

Howevec^ these expcctiitions may not be justified be- 
cause the R&D knowledge base in its present form (a) 
may not be as useful ^s we might wish," and (b) may 
focus on and or identify the wrong problems 
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a ^ Deter Ftun<?the questions and problems to be the 
focus of a research and; or development effort 

^b. Provide the natural setting for R&D 
' c Develop and **try^ out** data-colleclion* proce- 
dures in ord^r to epsur^j^at the information ob- 
tained IS. in fact, providing kno^vle^dge about tfte 
^ "thing** that was -to be '^tudied 

d. Anal^ and interpret data Crom' the perspective 
of the, individual who is responsible for teaching 
and learnirvg. , - 

In order fi^rMeacTTers'to participate in^R&D on an 
active, eaJaLbasis, froiti the initiation of'the research 
prohku^^s ^ffough the re^portirig of fihdings and, 
developftient of appropriate trarning procedures/ pro- 
cesses, all participants in R&D musl^ change, Ea^h 
participant is seert^s provicjing* unique'contriSutions 



- " 1 

to R&D. 'For example, the teacher provides knowl- 
edge of teaching and learning withirt the complex 
setting of the classroom The trainer provides 
knowledge of applicability and transfer of'teach- 
ing''learnmg pT6cesse>' and outcomes from one setting 
{o another The researcher j)rovides knowledge and 
skill in scientific inquiry 

facihtate the instigation of educational R&D 
that nivoKes teachers! trainers, and researchers in a 
collaborative effort fr6m the inceptmn of a problem 
statement to t'he dissemination of R&D yidd. an 
interaptiv.e R&D strategy is proposed 'ThressentTal^ 
elements of interactive R&D iijcllide (a) participants, 
^) process, (c) \ield in terms of knowledge (processes 
and prodjucts. and (d) yield in terms of "disseminabil- 
ity" of R&b outcomes. 

Thr^e participants teacher, trainer, -and re- 
searcher.— are essential} At the process level, essential 
elements include collaboratioa, willingness and , 
readiness to assiime roles of other participants, 
accommoctation 'to the solution of problems, and 
' emeFgentMeadership 



Knowledge yield from interactive k<J:D will take 
the form of salutions to problems and answers to 
questions. R&D procedures, knowledge about teach- 
ing and learning, and teacher trainmg strategies and 
processes also will resiA The dissemination yield, 
therefore, will include ^ays to apply and transfer the 
kfIT5wledge yield to similar classroofos. 
-* The .implications of interactive R&D will depend 
upon the answers to three questions 
. 1 Does interactive educational R&D h^e the 

potential to resolve educaticnal problems'^ 
2. Should, Qan«' the interactive -sl^ategy be used 
Widely in education* R&D*^ Only for certain, 
types of efforts? Not at alP , ^ • 

Is It possible to effect the 'changes fattitudinal 
and skill) that are necessary for interactive R&D 
tt) become ogerable*^ 

* / / 



Control of Education b> the C ourts* 

PATRICK DUFFY 

Lecturer in^Education Imw 
School of Education, ituversin of California, 
Berkelex ' ^ ' ^ - 

Litigation in education is sur\e\ed. pointing out the. 
extent^o which issues reaching the courts from 
schools *m the past were largclv social issues Rights 
peripheral to education, that is. arisilig from'mores 
and^ife styles, still rc^ch the courts and consume 
in(^-dinate amoiTnts of time and monev" 

CoT^muing the sur^c\ through the six^es. the 
;effects of the Civil Rigfits Act of 1964 and the 
broadening scope of. judicial polic\ makings in 
education are traced The extentio ^l^ch education 
has a^5apd6ped its destiny to federaP^d Ctate court 
dectsions'is emphasi/ed 

Court cases are cited to illustrate the time and cost 
involved m bringing cases all the wa\ to the L' S 
'Supreme Court Though the \ictones or defeats arc 
significant, the question is raised why educators were 
unable or unwilling to decide the issues without 
recoursip to the courts 

Dealin'^g with judiciai • com|ietency jn matters 
educat^c/nal. it is suggested that a reasonable and 
prudent ju^ge is hot 'rrecess^rily a reasonable and 
prudent educatoV Mapy. la^' cas^s m education are' 
exampjes of svibj^ctive judgment based on the 

r - : ' ' ^ 
— ^ * / "^^^ 

•<Firsi pan of a j\fco-psurt resource 'p^pcr prcpar^d^for Seminar 
VI. **Thc Slruggk for C omroi ^^Jsncle^ m Co^flicC^" 



personal experience qf judges Teachers whp^make a 
trek^to the -courts with tales of arbitrary and 
icapricious administrators should hesitate^before 
approaching a <^uixotic forum where they ma\ find 
the same traits Contradictory opinions in the courts 
frequently leave educators in a^state of bewilderment 

On the issiie cff teacher intej"ests in school litigation 
the fact is stressed that there are many 'cases teachers 
are not part\ to. yei thty must five with the crutcomas. 
notabU in the area of control or curriculum ^ 

While teachers have had singular 'victories in the 
courts, thev must'stop and ponder the advisability of 
introducing the' ad\er!*arial atmosphere of ttle 
courtroom into education This could result in the 
pojarization of interpersonal relationships in educa- - 
tion . ^ / ' - - ^ " 

Because of the enormous costifof litigation in many 
districts. It ^s suggested* that teachers consider these 
costs as directl> related to their paychecks It is 
recommended strongly that^ recourse to -tourts be^ 
replaced bv internal administrative remedies Concili- 
ation and arbitration models are prefefable to the 
intimidating atmosphere of courtrooms'" Teachers 
should not abdicate their destiny to lawyers 
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Control of Education by Legislatures* 

DAVID W GIRARD 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Hjnwersity of California, Santa Barbara 

The proliferation of laws governing education can 
be illustrated by the fact that the California Education 
Code comprised fifty pages a hundred years ago, 
while today California educators arc governed by 

^ight volumes of school stattitor>' prdvision^i Add to 
th"^ tKe other codes that affect education, eg, 
busmess,4ienal, vehicle, government, administrative, 
agriculture, and*' health statutes . relating to the 
administration of schools ' ' _ *^ 

Jbe price tag for the proliferation of^aws is confu; 
sion— with ambigeitfes, contradictions, and preenip- 
lions as the chief ingredieiits of untntelligibilit>— and 
consequent irWfTference Legalese in legislative draft- 
ing IS a sufficiently common cause of concern in al! 
walks of life to merit condemnation by the President 
The proliferauon of federal and ^ state laws in 
education highlights the impossibijitv of teachers 
becoming informed or staying abreast of laws on 
many aspects of education. The. result is a feliarice^on 
wordy translations or secondary sources sometimes 
lacking in accurate m/erpretation The- result can 
often be that educators forego commendable practices 

' because of the trouble involved in cdmplyii>g with 
statutorily mandated prerequisites 



•Second part of a iwo-part resource paper prepared for Seminar 
Vi. "The Struggle for Coniroi AgenciH m Conflict " 



Ideally, education should be apolitical Given the. | 
wins, losses, aijid fickle nature of legislation, it is | 
becoming increasingly clear thai a continuing depend- H 
ence on legislation will not benefit education ^r I 
p6kac5^. Professional educators are ulumately better | , 
equipped than legislators, lawyers, or judged to solve j 
the problems of education t 
it IS recognized that collective bargaining has taken ; 
the major policy issues outt>f board rooms and placed j 
them on negotiating tables. But^he ultimate ideahfor 
educators should be co^ietermination. Co-determi- ! 
nation is of European lineage, and in private industry 1 
It involves placing employee representatives on 1 
corporate boards- of directors Edlicational decision ' 
making on such mattery a^ budget pnonties. class ! 
size, curriculum cont^t, and even educational 
philosophy canno; be sorted out accorcUng 1o the 

^separau interests of empbyers and emplcjyees i 
* The American public is Veady for a fresh approach i 
to educatio'n^l control offeced^by a less adversarial j 

, approach to the governance of educations, ^ \ 
^hared manageme'nt of education in our pluralistic \ 
society IS historically inevitabk The question now is j 
whether that sharing will be > primarily e-xercised \ 
internally between segments of the educational . 
community Jl e;(terhally exercised, wfth.courts and - 
le^slatures as principal architects of educational 
policy, leaving educators as dutiful and divided civil 
servants i 
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